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Pushing Back the Grape Horizon 


By Grace Tarsor HapLey 


Secretary, San Francisco Bay Chapter, League of Western Writers 


T THE present mo- 
ment, there is noth- 
ing of greater im- 


portance to the State of 
California, than the Fed- 
eral Farm Board’s grape 
industry program. The 
plan provides for: (a) 
control over the raisin sup- 
ply and fresh grape distri- 
bution; (b) development of by-products; 
(c) removal of surplus. 

Donald D. Conn, managing director 
of the California Vineyardists Associa- 
tion, states: “Never before have the 
grape growers been given such 
a chance as is now offered by 
the Government. For the past 
four years the prices of grapes 
have been unsatisfactory, for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) uncontrolled 
distribution; (2) failure to de- 
velop the market for grapes; 

(3) neglect of by-products; (4) 
over supplying either the raisin 
or fresh grape markets. 

“Now comes the Federal 
Farm Board,” says Mr. Conn, 

“and offers a sound; construc- 

tive plan, better still agrees to 

finance it. The Farm Board 

agrees to furnish all the money necessary 
to buy up the surplus of grapes which 
has so long made it impossible to secure 
a fair profit, in most cases, no profit at 
all. The Board asks only that the grow- 
ers Create an insurance fund and provide 
reasonable control over marketing.” 


The Grape Industry a Big Investment 


California’s grape industry is a $350,- 
000,000 investment. Grapes and raisins 
have an annual farm value of $40,000,- 
000 and the industry has an annual pur- 
chasing power of $100,000,000. Under 
the Farm Board plan, growers must 
agree to pay $1.50 per ton to provide the 
tund necessary to buy the surplus and to 
develop by-products as suitable outlets 
for the surplus that gluts the market and 
breaks the prices. 

Mr. William A. Boekel, a well known 
attorney of San Francisco, considers the 
grape control plan as promulgated by 


As we go to press there is issued a message to the people 
of California by Governor C. C. Young, in which he offers 
the services of all departments of the administration in the 
interest of the grape control campaign. The Governor de- 
clares that success or failure of the grape control campaign 
“constitutes an emergency which menaces the prosperity and 
well-being of the entire state.” The campaign will close at 
midnight, July 9. —Editor 


the Federal Farm Board through Mr. 
C. C. Teague, and now in process of 
sign-up by the growers, as quite unique. 
Mr. Boekel drafted the grape control 
contract. 


“The contract prepared for that pur- 
pose,” said Mr. Boekel, “is to be signed 
not only by some 35,000 grape growers, 
but also, by five existing cooperative 
marketing associations and by the Cali- 
fornia Grape Control Board, Ltd., as 
well. The grower represents the produc- 
tion function, the five cooperative asso- 
ciations, the marketing, the processing 
and shipping functions. 

“The California Grape Control Board, 
Ltd., with the necessary funds in hand 
would control the surplus crop and price 
stabilization. Supplementing these phases 
of the plan is the contract whereby the 
independent commercial packers will 
purchase from the grower-owned and 
controlled California Raisin Pool, their 
supply of raisins on a parity with the 
Sun Maid Growers Association of Dela- 
ware. Thus there is provided a compre- 
hensive yet simple scheme for the orderly 
and economic production, processing and 


marketing of the entire 
grape crop of California, 
through coordinated ef- 
forts.” 


Industry Has Been IIl 
Dr. Theodore Macklin, 


special representative of 
° the Federal Farm Board, 
is of the opinion that in 
the family of basic California industries, 
the grape and raisin industry has been 
the sickest of all, and something had to 
be done to make it well and strong. Be- 
fore a cure could be effected, however, 
a diagnosis was necessary and 
Dr. Macklin points out in the 
Farm Board findings, a few of 
the ills that afflicted the in- 
dustry. 

(1) The grape crop was 
poorly distributed and merchan- 
dised, and the surplus crop that 
forced the prices down was not 
under control ; 

(2) Poor selling and the un- 
controlled surplus destroyed 
confidence in the crops and made 
loans risky. 

“Organization,” declares Dr. 
Macklin, “is the cure for this 

weakness and the California Grape Con- 
trol Board, Ltd., is this organization. 
In the past cooperative organization was 
successful in some ways, but not in oth- 
ers because it dealt with only one-half of 
the industry—the raisin growers. Raisins 
can be stored, but experience has proved 
that every ton of raisins from an old 
crop added to a new crop, made too 
much. Buyers never pay what they would 
if there were fewer raisins, so the costly 
experience of partial organization proved 
that instead of piling up a surplus of 
stored raisins, cooperative organization 
would do better to remove the surplus 
before it becomes storable.” 

Mr. M. J. Newhouse, Federal Farm 
Board representative, states that the av- 
erage surplus in average years is perhaps 
not far from 300,000 tons. If in addition 
to a surplus, there is no control over 
shipments and prices, the results are sure 
to be disastrous. The plan, as advanced 
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by the Federal Farm Board, contem- 
plates the correction of this surplus and 
of unorganized marketing. 

Mr. Wylie M. Giffen, formerly presi- 
dent of Sun Maid Raisin Growers, heads 
the state-wide committee that is conduct- 
ing the sign-up campaign. He is again on 
the firing line leading the 












California grape crop of 2,000,000 tons. 
The plan for the fund is this — every 
grape grower signs a contract. In this 
contract he contributes $1.50 a ton to 
the surplus purchasing fund and he also 
makes a choice of the three cooperative 
associations to which his crop is to be 
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vines to one-half the total. Markets un- 
der control may then be able to absorb 
this other half. If they do the Control 
Board will not lose any money it may 
spend to stabilize the market for the bulk 
of the crop merchandised. 

In view of the desperate situation in 
which the grape growers 
find themselves on the 





raisin growers in a stren- 
uous effort to bring or- 
der out of chaos, so that 
the raisin market may be 
stabilized with resulting 
prosperity to growers of 
all varieties of grapes. 


Sock the Surplus 


“Sock the surplus” has 
been the slogan of a more 
united and determined 
industry. The purpose of 
the California Grape 
Control Board plan is to 
remove the surplus. The 
way to do this is to dis- 
pose of grapes in the 
fresh form or as by-prod- 
ucts, not to let them ac- 
cumulate in dried form. 

There are some clear- 
cut ways to effect the re- 
moval of the surplus. It 
can be held back from 
the market if there is a 
cash fund to buy the 
fresh grapes on the vines 
from the growers. Once 
bought by the Control 
Board, these grapes could 
be held temporarily on 
the vines. Part could be 
sent to a by-products 
plant and converted into 
delicious grape concen- 
trates, syrups, juices, jel- 
lies, jams, and cooking, 
medicinal and sacramen- 
tal wines. Instead of 
having to be sold in fresh 
form in 90 days during 
the vintage season. these 
grapes could be marketed 
as by-products the year 
round and thus the hori- 
zon of the grape would 
be pushed back, not only 
in connection with the 
period of distribution, but 
the whole world would 
thus become the market for the grape. 

To be able to purchase the grape sur- 
plus and remove it from destructive 
competition with the fresh market, the 
Control Board needs cash. An industry 
grape purchasing fund of $2,500,000 
will accomplish this purpose. To create 
this fund a tax of $1.50 a ton is neces- 
sary on 1,700,000 tons of fresh grapes. 
This represents 85% of the average 








Stacking Raisin Trays in San Joaquin Valley 


delivered. They are unit parts of the 
Grape Control Board serving the grow- 
ers and the industry through merchan- 
dising the crops. 

For the conversion of surplus fresh 
grapes into by-products, a fourth cooper- 
ative becomes a unit in the general plan, 
this fourth cooperative agreeing to use 
150,000 tons in by-product development. 

This cuts the surplus to be left on the 


eve of the 1930 vintage 
season, it seems incredi- 
ble that they would turn 
down the offer of help 
extended by the Federal 
Farm Board. Mr. Teague 
has made it plain that 
the Farm Board will not 
coax any one to sign up. 
The Board wants to help 
the grape industry, but 
if the growers are indif- 
ferent, it will simply 
wipe its hands of the 
whole affair and proceed 
to help other industries 
in other parts of the 
United States that are 
‘ looking for relief. 

Mr. C. C. Teague 
emphasizes the need of 
better relations between 
business and agriculture 
and he points out that 
the old speculative sys- 
tem of distribution has 
proved wasteful and in- 
efficient. On the other 
hand it has been demon- 
strated that in many 
cases where producers 
are organized into effec- 
tive co-operative sales 
organizations, they have 
been able to prosper and 
at the same time, not to 
put a burden on the con- 
sumers of the country. 
That which makes this 
seeming inconsistency is 
that through co-operative 
organization, producers 
are able to effect many 
savings in waste and un- 
due charges between pro- 
ducer and the consumer 
which are reflected in a 
larger percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar being 
returned to the producer. 
If the producer is organized so that 

he can control through co-operative mar- 
keting organizations, a large percentage 
of the products of his industry, he can 
properly distribute so as to place on the 
market the maximum quantity that the 
market will take and maintain a reason- 
able price. Through control of a large 
volume, his cost is low. He can largely 
(Continued on Page 219) 
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Stephen Collins Foster 


long ago—a minstrel with wool on 

his head and an ultra-Ethiopian 
complexion — who performed a negro 
ballad that, I confess, moistened these 
spectacles in the most unexpected man- 
ner. They have gazed at dozens of trag- 
edy queens, dying on the stage and ex- 
piring to appropriate blank verse, and I 
never wanted to wipe them. They have 
looked up, with deep respect, be it said, 
to many scores of clergymen in pulpits, 
and without being dimmed, and behold, 
a vagabond with a corked face and a 
banjo sings a little song and strikes a 
wild note which sets the whole heart 
thrilling with happy pity.” 

So wrote Thackeray after hearing the 
Christy Minstrels in New York while 
that organization was making the songs 
of Stephen Foster the common posses- 
sion of every household in America. 

A hundred years ago Foster was born 
to compose, primarily for just such 
black-faced comedians, songs that have 
literally thrilled the soul of every civil- 
ized nation. Almost his only means of 
reaching the American public of his day 
was through the “burnt cork artist,” 
who with a banjo strolled out from 
among his hideous, thick-lipped compan- 
ions of ebony hue to the front of the 
stage and sang lyrics that brought our 
forefathers to tears. As W. P. Eaton 
declared in the Boston Transcript a few 
years ago, “Not only did negro min- 
strelsy in the next few decades sweep 
our stage, but it gave birth to the best 
music America has yet produced—or at 
any rate, if you object to so sweeping a 
statement, to the most characteristic 
music —the songs of Stephen Foster. 
‘Dixie,’ too, was a minstrel song. But 
‘Old Folks at Home,’ ‘My Old Ken- 


J HEARD a humorous balladist not 


tucky Home,’ and those other melodies 


of Foster, which are not only enshrined 
in the American heart but have gone 
around the globe and found lodging in 
the heart of a Percy Grainger in far 
Australia, were the gems of American 
minstrelsy.” 

Like Poe, Stephen Foster was great in 
his genius, unhappy in his life, wretched 
in his death; but in his fame he is im- 
mortal. Gentle, easy-going, too readily 
influenced, too convivial, his brief days 
were filled with tragic mistakes. His was 
one of the most loving dispositions in the 
world; his love for his mother amounted 
almost to a mania; but he went through 
life almost friendless and practically 
alone. While he moved the hearts of a 
score of nations with his “Old Kentucky 


By Cart Ho.uway 


Home” he himself for the greater part 
of his life was homeless. 

At the little town of Lawrenceburg, 
Pennsylvania, where Stephen Foster was 
born, his father had gained some local 
note as a violinist, and his mother a 
wider notice for her writing of verse. 
Thus from both sides of his family he 


doubtless inherited some of those traits 





SHORE LINE AT DUSK 
By Georce S. WHITTAKER 


KE NING— 

Farewell embrace 

Of sad, relinquished day— 

A crescent moon low in the west 
And one bright star 

Above the bay .... 

I tramp the dusky shore 

And ponder high-born dreams 
Of Yesterday; 

The refuge of my heart 

Lies far away. 


And while I scan 

Old Ocean’s breadth, and weep, 
A visionary sail 

Stark-white as Hope 

Looms out upon the deep.... 
Ah, momentary joy 

And pensive tears 

As o’er the Beach of Memory rolls 
My Caravan of Years! 











that were to make him a successful song 
writer. 

Foster spent the school year of 1840- 
1841 in an academy at Athens, Pennsyl- 
vania, and ther attended Jefferson Col- 
lege in that State. He showed no small 
ability in modern languages and in draw- 
ing and painting, but his genius reveled 
in the field of musics Daily, after the 
prosaic work of book-keeping—his occu- 
pation for some months after leaving 
college —he found genuine delight in 
composing songs for groups of his ac- 
quaintances to sing of evenings. Prob- 
ably his first published lyric was “Open 
Thy Lattice, Love,” issued at Baltimore ; 
but his first public success was “O 
Susanna,” which he offered to a minstrel 
troupe in 1842 and which was soon be- 
ing sung or whistled all over the United 
States. 

This surprising conquest of public 
favor meant the end of his career in a 
commercial office. After a brief period in 
Cincinnati he was in New York com- 
posing musical “hits” with a rapidity 
probably never equalled by any other 
American save Irving Berlin. Those 
lyrics—more than a hundred and sev- 
enty of them—are now even more wide- 
ly known than in the days of their 


author; for such songs as “Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground,” “Old Black Joe,” and 
“Swanee River” have become interna- 
tional rather than merely national. 

This rapidity of composition, this sud- 
denness of inspiration on the part of 
Foster was a source of amazement to 
publishers and other acquaintances of his 
time. While seated one morning on a 
porch of a plantation home near Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, watching the negroes at 
work in the nearby fields, he composed 
within a few minutes both the words and 
the music of “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
He composed “Swanee River” — orig- 
inally “Suwanee River” —so quickly 
that he left blank that portion of the 
first stanza naming the river; for he had 
no idea what stream he was singing 
about; he knew only that its name must 
have three syllables. Having practically 
finished the composition and not being 
able to find that very necessary word, 
he explained his difficulty to a friend, 
and the two searched an atlas until they 
located in Florida a small river possess- 
ing a title of the necessary length. He 
delighted in writing songs as he rode on 
top of the old-time Broadway stages, 
and frequently he was known to dart 
into a store or saloon to write on a piece 
of wrapping paper some bit of melody 
that had suddenly come to him. 

There has been a good deal of rather 
vapid sentimentality expressed during 
the past half-century concerning the pub- 
lic’s “cruel neglect” of Stephen Foster 
during his own life-time. This sentimen- 
tality is without basis in fact. More than 
a million copies of “Old Folks at Home” 
were sold before his death; several others 
of his compositions sold into the hun- 
dreds of thousands; several of his pub- 
lishers evidently were strictly honest 
with him and paid him large royalties. 
But, as Elson says in his History of 
American Music, Foster “should have 
lived the @reamy, lazy life of the south- 
ern plantation, of which he has given us 
such graphic pictures.”” He utterly lacked 
business ability. When he had written 
“Old Kentucky Home” he sold to George 
Christy, manager of the Christy Min- 
strels, not only all rights to the first edi- 
tion, but even the “right” for Christy to 
use his own name as author and com~ 
poser of the song—all this for four 
hundred dollars! F 


But beyond this lack of business acu- 
men as a cause of financial failure was 
his growing taste for liquor. It became 
a tyrant over him. With rather large 
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sums of money coming to him with sur- 
prising ease, he felt prosperous enough 
to establish a home, and he married in 
1854 a woman of exceptional qualities, 
Miss Jennie McDowell. A very few 
months later she was compelled to leave 
him because of his constant drinking, his 
bohemian habits, and his utter inability 
to maintain her in ordinary comfort. He 
rapidly degenerated into all the appear- 
ances of an ordinary “bum,” garbed in a 
shabby coat, frayed trousers, a shirt none 
too clean, and a cheap, glazed cap such 
as road repairers then commonly wore. 

He had a bed in a cheap hotel in the 
Bowery, but did most of his composing 


during his last years in a little ware- - - 


room back of a grocery, the proprietor 
of which furnished him plenty of wrap- 
ping paper for the purpose. On not a 
few occasions he composed and sold in 
such haste that the compositions on such 
paper appeared at the publisher’s desk 
smeared by being carried through the 
streets while still damp. 

Daily he became more dissipated and 
more nearly destitute. It has been de- 
clared that many times Foster and his 
companion, George Cooper, the poet, 
would concoct a song in the morning, 
sell it at noon, and not be a penny the 
richer by night. A daughter had been 
born to him through his marriage, but 
it is doubtful whether he ever saw the 
babe. He apparently had now reached 
that stage of indifference in which the 
mere process of making and spending 
was the height, or the depth, of his ideals. 


One night, after a typical day of com- 
posing, drinking, and wandering about 
his Bowery haunts, he returned to his 
room in the shabby American House, 
and went to bed, feverish and evidently 
on the verge of a complete collapse. 
During the night, it seems ,he arose to 
get a drink of water, and in the dark- 
ness fell with the pitcher, broke it, and 
cut his neck and arms with its jagged 
edges. Too weak, or perhaps too deliri- 
ous, to call help, he lay there gradually 
bleeding to death, and on the morning 
of January 10, 1864, was found in a 
condition beyond all hope. Three days 
later he died in the public ward of a 
hospital. 

So little impression had he made upon 
his companions in that cheap lodging 
house and so little information could be 
obtained by the hospital authorities that 
his body was sent to the morgue and 
was saved from the potter’s field only 
after various publishers and minstrel ac- 
quaintances happened to see a brief news- 
paper notice of his death. Thus ended at 
the age of thirty-eight the career of a 
genuine genius. 

The corpse was taken to Pittsburgh 
and buried beside the remains of his 








father and mother. Appropriately in- 
deed, his friends bethought themselves 
of having a band play at the grave two 
of his compositions—‘‘Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming” and “Old Folks 
at Home.” 

Contemporary life seems to have had 
almost no influence upon Foster’s crea- 
tions. He simply created a dreamland of 
emotions, now and then with a Southern 
or plantation background, but more often 
without it, and built upon this basis an 
exceedingly simple musical structure. 


TTT TTT Tee Tie 
The: songs of Stephen Collins 


Foster will long live in memory 
and in use. Who is not familiar 
with “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
and “Swanee River,’ known also as 
“Old Folks at Home’? Others of 
his compositions of treasured mem- 
ory are “Old Black Joe,’ “Old 
Uncle Ned,’’ “‘Dixie,’’ “Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” 
“Stand By the Flag,’ and other 
lyrical poems and folk .songs, as 
well as songs of the Civil War 
days. Foster was, perhaps, the chief 
song writer of America. 
—EDITor. 


Evidently the prolonged Civil War af- 
fected him but little; he composed but 
four songs dealing with it: “We're a 
Million in the Field,” “For the Dear 
Old Flag I’ll Die,” ““Was My Brother 
in the Battle,” and “Stand by the Flag.” 
His was indeed an individualistic note, 
not easily attuning itself to great causes 
or national crises. 

Foster has frequently been called the 
chief “folk-song writer of America.” In- 
deed Elson declares him “as truly the 
folk-song genius of America as Weber or 
Silcher has been of:Germany.” A folk- 
song, however, is a song arising out of a 
folk, and Foster’s ‘“‘Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Swanee River,” “Old Black 
Joe,” and “Uncle Ned,” while using the 
negro life as a background and a very 
crude imitation of negro dialect as a 
medium of expression, are not, either in 
melody or in thought, an expression of 
the negro folk of plantation days. The 
most superficial comparison of Foster’s 
songs with such true negro folk lyrics as 
“All God’s Children Got Wings” and 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” makes 
this clear. 

He would probably have smiled rather 
wistfully if some admirer in his own day 
had called him a creator of folk-songs. 
He was a producer of sentimental bal- 
lads—with a sentiment so true and with 
a comprehension of the pathos of life 
so pungent that they rise above the con- 
fines of this or that folk or race. They 
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touch those primitive emotions that are 
universal. 

He came at a time when the black- 
face minstrel was monarch of the Ameri- 
can stage. The theatres of Nassau and 
John Streets rang with the applause of 
“highly respectable audiences,” who 
were enraptured by the singing of such 
burnt-cork artists as John H. Murphy 
and “Hunk” Mudge. It was a day when 
the theatre in Beekman Street —the 
fourth one in New York City—proudly 
proclaimed that the edifice had cost the 
extravagant sum of$1625. Patrons were 
“respectfully requested not to spit on the 
stove,” and signs presented the dire 
warning that “dogs positively cannot be 
adinitted.” 

Those old-time American audiences 
were hungry aesthetically, were starv- 
ing for romance, and when the afore- 
mentioned John H. Murphy came for- 
ward from among his black - faced 
brethren and sing “Write Me a Letter 
from Home” or “Dear Mother, I'll 
Come Back Again” there were tears 
aplenty. “Hunk Mudge, the most fam- 
ous clog-dancer then living, might make 
the “house” whoop with his “Hunkey 
Dorum, I’m the Boy” and Billy Arling- 
ton might tickle the patrons with his 
nationally-known song, “Funniest Thing 
Is a Frog”; but always those audiences 
seemed to prefer such touching lyrics as 
“T’ve No Mother, Now I’m Weeping” 
and “We Parted By the Riverside.” 

Foster came at just the right hour to 
supply this hunger for a certain broad 
“happy pity,” and he did it with an art 
that has made his songs popular even in 
this sophisticated age. He combined a 
moderate touch of pathos with a bit of 
melody simple enough for the untrained 
ear of his day, and the combinations in 
not a few instances are masterpieces. 

It was, and is, melody pure and simple 
that has carried these songs of Foster 
on the high wave of popularity through- 
out the years. The accompaniments are 
totally innocent of any attempt to be 
ornate; they are obvious and even con- 
ventional. Like their hearers, these and 
other attempts in American lyrical music 
revealed no ambition to step outside the 
elemental field of melody. A good many 
years were to pass before the American 
public was able to appreciate fully an- 
other and a more difficult phase of com- 
position—rhythm. But once comprehend- 
ing this, with true American exaggera- 
tion, the public over-emphasized it and 
produced that typical American form, 
syncopation, and the days of Sousa’s 
band were quickly followed by the era 
of the rag-time. 

Then came the third step in American 
comprehension of musical possibilities— 
the introduction of certain fantastic, 


(Continued on Page 223) 
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LEM RussELL made his way to- 
( ward the office of the Carrich 

Lumber Company in response to 
John Carrich’s summons. He knew the 
owner of the company had sent for him 
in regard to the appointment of a com- 
pany manager who would take office the 
following spring. He also knew that the 
lumberman was meticulous in the choice 
of men for responsib'e positions. A man 
was never promoted until subjected to a 
test. As he stepped into the office he 
found Egans, the mill superintendent, 
had proceeded him. Egans then was to 
be his rival in the test for manager. 

“Sit down, Clem,” Carrich saluted 
the young man, waving a hand toward 
a chair. “I want to say a few words to 
the two of you.” 

Clem Russell in his careful dress ap- 
peared somewhat out of place in a lum- 
ber town, and bespoke city culture. His 
features were clear cut, mild and strong. 
Mat Egans was Clem’s opposite, a mus- 
cled giant in corduroy and flannel, ag- 
gressive and sure of himself, with a mien 
of arrogance. 

“You both understand that I am go- 
ing to turn the company over to a man- 
ager in the spring at which time I intend 
to retire,” the lumberman began, noting 
carefully the facial expressions of the 
two men. “Clem seems as my own son, 
for I have practically raised him. Mat, 
you have worked your way up to super- 
intendent of the mill. You both know 





the lumber business; in fact, you both 
have grown up with it. Now in justice 
to both of you, I can appoint neither of 
you at once. One must prove himself the 
right man. I have a test in mind that 
will permit you to work it out between 
you. 

“Clem,” he resumed, turning to the 
mild young man, “you asked for the 
camp on the Whipple River this winter 
as an after college starter. I’m going to 
let you boss the camp. There are ten 
million feet of timber on the Whipple. 
By beginning the cut the first of No- 
vember you ought to get it to the mill 
by the first of May.” Carrich now 
turned to the mill superintendent. “Mat, 
there are enough logs at the mill to keep 
it going until the first of May.” The 
gray haired owner leaned back in his 
well worn chair with a smile of satis- 
faction. ““Now—the man that finishes up 
his work first, honestly, will be appointed 
manager of the Carrich Lumber Com- 
pany. Is my proposition fair to both of 
you?” 

Clem Russell met the steady gaze of 
the lumberman. “It sounds fair to me. 
I’m satisfied,” he said mildly, with a 
smile of affection. 

“And you, Mat?” Carrich turned to 
the big man. 

Egans stirred and did not at once 
meet the gaze of the man behind the 
desk, but instead, glanced at Clem, a 
faint, derisive smile playing on his thick 
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lips. “It suits me,” he declared, turning 
and facing Carrich, his face now serious. 

“Then it’s settled,” the lumberman 
announced, rising. “May the best man 
win!” 

Next day Clem with a few selected 
men drove up the river. The Whipple 
timber was new and there was brushing 
to be done and camp buildings to be 
erected before the freeze set in. The 
picked men were old timers in the forest 
and soon a village of log buildings 
sprang up miraculously. By the first of 
November Clem had the Whipple camp 
in order with a crew of sixty loggers, 
self-confident and loyal. Two stood 
above the others. On the pay-roll the 
sandy-haired recognized leader was San- 
dy Duncan. Hard pressed for men, Clem 
had been forced to hire him and his 
thirty followers. The other man, mus- 
cled and dark, was Ben Rivers. These 
two giants> were different as sun and 
moon. 

Clem had grown up among woodsmen 
and at a glance sized them up for what 
they were. In Rivers he saw loyalty, in- 
telligence, and understanding. In Dun- 
can he saw trouble and prepared to 
meet it. 

The day before the first, John Car- 
rich visited the camp and after inspect- 
ing it with a practical eye went with 
Clem into the office. “Clem,” Carrich 
said, “‘personally I want you to win. But 
of course it’s up to you. Then if the 
logs are not down to the mill by the 
first of May I’ll have to close it down. 
You've a fight before you—and fight 
you must. It’s the only way to reach the 
top.” 

“The logs will be in the boom on 
time,” Clem declared, confidently; his 
steel blue eyes met and held those of the 
old lumberman. He smiled and contin- 
ued: “And as to fighting—it appears to 
be unavoidable. In fact, I expect it will 
be necessary to start the ball rolling 
with a fight.” And he was right. 

“IT never work for a boss that can’t 
lick me,” big Sandy Duncan boasted 
next morning when Clem instructed 
him to proceed to the woods. Clem re- 
garded the man mildly. “I doubt very 
much if you would work after being 
licked,” he returned, imperturbed. “And 
if you can’t work without stirring up 
trouble you had better not begin.” 

Duncan towering above Clem, laughed 
derisively. “And I’ve never been fired 
without being licked. It beats hell how 
we got to be bossed by a Sunday school 
boy! Eh, men?” He turned his head to 
glance at the men. 

The men now crowded about were 
silent, except for a few of Duncan’s fol- 
lowers, who snickered. They all knew 
that the little boss’s leadership had been. 
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challenged and they saw but one end to 
it. Yet, they wanted to see if he had 
courage. 

“You seem to be in the wrong camp, 
Duncan,” Clem said calmly, without 
backing up an inch, and leveling his cold 


eyes upon the troublemaker. The big 
man eyed him belligerently. “I see I’ve 
just got to take you across my knee and 


spank you,” Duncan rasped, with a 
laugh. “Then maybe we'll get a man 
size boss than can lick me. Get ready 
for your spankin’, pretty boy, for I’m 
a-coming!” 

Clem knew that it would be ignomi- 
nous to refuse to fight. Carrich had 
warned him to fight. But to fight a giant 
like Duncan was ruin, unless—. He did 
not consider further the possibilities, but 
sprang at Duncan, letting drive his fists 
with all his might, backed by one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of athlete. 





The attack caught the big man un- 
aware and staggered him. Yet he struck 
back and came at Clem cursing wildly. 
Clem darted between the flying fists and 
drove in a few short body punches that 
sent Duncan staggering backward. Then 





he rushed forward to deliver a finishing 
blow, tripped, and sprawled on his hands 
and knees. Someone had tripped him. 
He tried to regain his feet before Dun- 
can reached him, but could not. The big 
river pig’s feet caught him on the jaw 
and knocked him senseless. 

Ben Rivers had watched the fight 
closely. He admired Clem’s courage, and 
had seen who tripped him. With a yell 
he rushed at the man and knocked him 
senseless. A second blow knocked Dun- 
can senseless. 

As sudden as had been his attack, he 
turned upon the gaping onlooking log- 
gers. “You all saw who tripped Boss 
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Clem. I stand for fair fighting,” he 
roared. “Into the woods with you!” “I’m 
fer th’ lad,” someone in the crowd yelled. 
“He’s wan game fighter. Come’n lads.” 
Twenty-nine men followed the speaker. 
The remainder, Duncan’s followers, 
hung back and waited until Duncan 
joined them, then went sulkily into the 
woods. 


epee was the last of the three to re- 
gain his senses. And when he opened 
his eyes he found Ben Rivers standing 
over him. He grinned up into the strong 
face. Ben returned the grin and helped 
him to his feet. “You had him licked, 
boss, if that Swede hadn’t tripped you,” 
he declared. “I’m for you.” “Thanks!” 
Clem replied, rubbing his jaw. “I’ll lick 
him next time he starts trouble, and fire 
him. I don’t want troublemakers here.” 
“Tt’s his way,” Ben returned, then warn- 
ingly: “If you fire him he'll take half 
your crew when he leaves; and there’s 
ten million feet of timber that’s got to 
go out in the spring.” 

Clem nodded. He experienced a warm 
feeling for the big logger. “I know, and 
it will go down. But Duncan and his 
men will have to be replaced, I’m 
afraid.” He paused and studied Ben. 
The big man was rubbing his stubbled 
chin thoughtfully. “I suppose you know 
that the mill superintendent and I .are 
running a race for company manager?” 
he continued. “It’s only fair that you 
and the boys know.” 

Ben nodded. “Yes, I heard something 
of the sort.” 

“I’ve got to get my drive down before 
Egans saws his last log. Every little de- 
lay will help him,” he went on ,testing 
his jaw. “You don’t happen to know of 
thirty good men, do you? That I can 
get?” 

Ben reflected a moment. “Yes, I do. 
They did a little contracting this last 
summer and couldn’t get here until the 
first of next month; but they will be 
looking for a job then.” “Good! Get 
word to them at once.” “I’ll send a let- 
ter out with the forest ranger this eve- 
ning.” 


Aw pays later the camp had a visi- 
tor. To Clem he explained that he 
had been sent to check up on the camp’s 
progress. He also brought news from the 
mill. Egans was speeding things up. 

The visitor stayed on for dinner and 
was left to mix with the men when they 
came in for the noonday meal. Clem 
thought no more of him until Ben Riv- 
ers appeared at the office. 

“That fellow was too friendly with 
Duncan,” Ben informed Clem, with a 
hint of suspicion in his voice. “Maybe 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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Through the Eyes of Youth 


his chum, Fatty Hale, from their 

seats in the first balcony of the Globe 
Stock Company Theater, watched the 
audience straggle in. The boys always 
came early accompanied by a noise-pro- 
ducing supply of cracker-jack, peanuts, 
popcorn and all the by-products of a 
rolling confectioner’s wagon; between 
acts they bought ice cream cones from a 
vendor who passed up and down the 
aisles, but they preferred refreshments 
that could be heard. 

Almost every Saturday matinee found 
them here, and at a great cost to the 
nerves of people in their immediate 
neighborhood, they had calmly crunched 
their way through performances of “St. 
Elmo,” “Jane Eyre,” “Lena Rivers,” 
“Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl,” 
“Wronged from the Start,” and today 
that classic of the Civil War, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

David studied the gargoyles on the 
walls representing Comedy and Trag- 
edy. He read for the hundredth time the 
Shakespearian quotation on the curtain 
relative to sermons in stones, books in 
the running brooks, and thought it was 
silly; his eye fell on a bald-headed man 
asleep in one of the boxes and he gave 
Fatty a dig. 

“Oh gosh! If I only had my bean- 
shooter.” 

“Maybe we could whiz a peanut at 
him,” replied Fatty, and tried it; the 
peanut didn’t carry far, it fell on the 
head of an irritable lady on the first 
floor. She looked up scowling. The boys 
drew back hurriedly, but the power of 
suggestion began to work immediately. 
Fatty selected a large peanut, thriftily 
ate the contents and taking the shell 
leaned over the railing. 

“Watch me,” he whispered. He gauged 
the distance carefully, his face in a hor- 
rible contortion, one eye squinted shut, 
and then at what is termed the psycho- 
logical moment, he let the shell drop. 
The recipient looked up scowling and 
they drew back giggling. They set to 
work in earnest and for fifteen minutes 
were engaged in the intriguing occupa- 
tion, feeling amply repaid when after 
infinite pains in calculating distances, a 
shell dropped squarely on the neck of a 
victim and disappeared down his back, 
lost temporarily to the eyes of man. At 
the appearance of a wild-eyed usher, the 
peanuts slid magically from view and the 
occupants of seats 12 and 13, row C, 
first aisle, were staring in wide-eyed in- 
nocence at the word “Asbestos.” 


I was Saturday afternoon. David and 


By Mary B. ANDERSON 


One by one the orchestra emerged 
half-heartedly from the pit and took up 
their instruments; the trombone was 
half a bar ahead of the others and the 
*cello a third of a bar behind, but it was 
real music to the boys. David would 
rather be the kettle drum player because 
he knew so many instruments; Fatty 
would rather be the first violin because 
he was paid the most. 

The lights snapped out and the cur- 
tain rose on a cotton picking scene. The 
slaves plucked and pulled gingerly for a 
while and then straightened up in brand 
new overalls and sang “Old Black Joe” 
and as an encore “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” The rumble and shaking of the 
street cars outside almost carried the 
scenery “from the cotton fields away.” 

Little Eva was introduced by the in- 
direct method—her father and mother 
and Aunt Ophelia sat on the front porch 
of the St. Clair mansion and discussed 
her; it seemed that she was not in the 
best of health. It was not so much what 
she did or her appearance that brought 
them to this conclusion as it was what 
she said, the topic of her conversation 
being the other world. This was strange 
in a child so young? 

It was in this conversation that the 
audience—in the vernacular of the short 
story writer—was- prepared for the cli- 
max. Eva’s beauty was touched upon and 
her frail health and her goodness, and 
while Little Willie on a neighboring 
plantation was stealing apples or little 
Mary on still another, was interested in 
nothing but dolls, Little Eva was read- 
ing the Bible to the.poor, benighted 
slaves. Her folks “ffade it pretty clear 
that she was only a pilgrim and a strang- 
er and could tarry but a night. Those of 
the audience who had brought handker- 
chiefs got them ready but didn’t have a 
chance to use them right away because 
Topsy came around the house and re- 
lieved the tension and the opening of the 
flood gates was retarded. The boys ap- 
plauded her uproariously, they would 
have liked the whole show to consist of 
the creature who “jes’ growed.” The 
stock company however, alternated com- 
edy and tragedy so that when the audi- 
ence began to veer too much in one direc- 
tion they were yanked back in the other, 
consequently Topsy’s agile heels had 
barely time to click into the wings when, 
to the strains of what in a good orches- 
tra would have been recognized as “The 
Song of Songs”—the curtain rose slowly 
on the slave quarters and disclosed Eva 
arrayed in white seated at the feet of 


Uncle Tom. They were exchanging 
views on the Celestial City and she was 
pointing upward and giving him a lot of 
valuable data he had overlooked. Eva 
had the spotlight from the beginning, 
calling down as much applause as Legree 
did hisses. She acknowledged the tribute 
by a hurried nod—continuing to point 
skyward—as the manager had advised 
her to keep her back to the audience 
when possible. 

“There’s a reason,” he told her sar- 
castically, “Eva is supposed to be a sweet 
child of seven and if you look seven, 
then I’m not born yet.” 

To the observant and critical eye, 
Uncle Tom, far from being the spiritual 
old party the public had been educated 
to expect, had an air decidedly noncha- 
lant and blase, not to say unmistakably 
flirtatious, and while pointing out the 
beauties of the other world to Eva, his 
gaze lingered over-long ona blonde lady 
in the first row. Even at the end, in 
that touching group of sobbing slaves 
around the deathbed of the darling of 
the St. Clair, Uncle Tom made furtive 
overtures to this same lady. He must 
have been a master of the art of panto- 
mime because she met him at the side 
door after the show and they walked up 
Main Street arm in arm. He would have 
been an eye-opener for Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Topsy also had fallen a victim to 
modernity. She came on between acts 
and danced the Black Bottom. She al- 
most crowded Little Eva into the back- 
ground for a time. 

The dread baying of the blood-hounds, 
produced by the janitor rubbing metal 
and glass together, wound among the 
rafters and struck a chill to the inner- 
most being, causing the audience to move 
forward in their seats. Fleeing before 
them was the unhappy Eliza. She was 
not garbed in the traditional calico, 
patched and torn, that the author had 
first placed upon her; and somehow 
through the years she had lost her shawl, 
that badgemark of extreme poverty. She 
was arrayed in a sleazy grey dress of the 
latest fashion and her hair showed signs 
of having recently been gone over by a 
beauty parlor. She picked her way dain- 
tily across the ice on high-heeled, patent 
leather pumps and she was chewing gum. 
The entire company was well supplied 
with this commodity; even Little Eva’s 
voice sounded rather thick at times. The 
boys were sitting tensely on the extreme 
edge of their seats. 

“Hurry, hurry,” urged David, “I don’t 
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believe she’ll make it.” Fatty made no 
reply; with his eyes fastened anxiously 
on the methodically moving cakes of ice, 
he was nervously tearing his handker- 
chief to shreds. 

Eliza didn’t get much encouragement 
from the orchestra; they sped her on her 
perilous flight to the grimly suggestive 
tune of “Asleep in the Deep.” The 
hounds drew closer and soon bounded 
into view in full chase; they tore joy- 
ously after Eliza, overtook and passed 
her and were safe in the wings on the 
other side before she was three-fourths 
of the distance across the dangerous ice 
floes. 

“That’s a dandy lot of dogs,” whis- 
pered David. 

“Yeh,” agreed Fatty, “I’d like to have 
that fox terrier.” 

“T’d rather have that white-faced bull 
dog.” 

The slave market was exciting, made 
up in the proportion of one-fourth slaves 
and three-fourths noise, the clanking of 
chains and Legree’s curses. The confu- 
sion was enhanced by the fact that be- 
hind the scenes one of the “hounds” 
caught a mouse and the entire pack in- 
sisted on advertising the deed. 

Eliza doubled for Aunt Ophelia in 
the first act and Cassie in the third. 
When she complained of the extra work 
the manager told her that unless the 
box office receipts picked up in the next 
town she would be lucky if she didn’t 
have to assume the role of one of the 
hounds. Eva and the dogs were the only 
ones who didn’t double. The tremulous 
rumbling of St. Clair’s voice as he lifted 
his hands despairingly and admitted that 
there had been children like Eva but 
their names were all on tombstones, was 
later recognized filtering through the 
make-up of Simon Legree and still later 
in the voice of Eliza’s husband. 

David’s handkerchief was a wet ball, 
only one of many in the same condition 
—caused by Eva’s inevitable trend tomb- 
wards. A fat man directly behind the 
boys leaned forward and touched David 
on the shoulder. 

“Don’t take it so hard, sonny, they 
don’t really die, them actors.” He emit- 


ted a loud guffaw and nudged his com- 
panion. She laughed raucously. Then she 
leaned forward and contributed her 
quota of sympathy, shifting a protuber- 
ant caramel into her other cheek. 

“Lissen, dearie, I seen her at the Waf- 
fle Shop after the show last night, and 
the way she was puttin’ away ham and 
eggs—my Gawd!” The fat man found 
this remark so excrutiatingly funny that 
the usher sneaked up and sniffed the air 
suspiciously. Some of them did bring 
stuff to drink up there and got pretty 
loud sometimes. 

David leaned forward out of earshot, 
his chin on his hands. He thought the 
man and his companion supremely vul- 
gar; he had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful and touching as Little Eva with 
her golden curls. He was unaware that 
the curls was only a wig, that in reality 
Eva’s hair was close cropped, black and 
bristly and just the night before the 
manager had told her if she expected to 
play the part of the saintly child much 
longer, she would have to leave off 
mashed potatoes and pie; she was get- 
ting so heavy it almost paralyzed Uncle 
Tom when she sat on his lap. 

David was also unaware that behind 
the black mask of Uncle Tom was a 
man weary and bitterly disappointed; 
he had expected great things once, among 
his plans was success and Broadway, and 
now his only aim was to get through his 
lines somehow and as quickly as possible, 
in order to wash off the make-up and 
hurry to the nearest pool hall. Even yet, 
after his crowded days and sodden eve- 
nnigs, the faint voices of old ambitions 
cried to him reproachfully in the night 
watches. To the boys the tinsel was pure 
gold and things were as they seemed. 

So David sat trying to believe that 
something would intervene to save Eva. 
She didn’t look so pale in the third 
scene, he thought, ‘her cheeks were 
flushed and she seemed livelier; Fatty 
had noticed it too, but he immediately 
threw cold water on David’s rising hopes 
by adding that most of them did get bet- 
ter just before the end but it was only 
a false flicker and after that they went 
in a hurry. Fatty’s voice was hoarse with 
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unshed tears as he explained the idio- 
syncrasies of the dying—his eyes were 
extremely red, only being outshone in 
brilliancy by his nose. David slowly took 
a bite of candy and furtively wiped away 
a tear. But the curtain rolled up on the 
last act and it seemed Eva was deter- 
mined to shuffle off the mortal coil. The 
stock company was short on scenery and 
a bed had been pulled into the St. Clair 
living room. Eva was sitting on it. A 
slanting light such as shines down on 
saints through cathedral windows, was 
focussed on her and David had attended 
movies enough to know that this was 
an indication that all was over. Hand- 
kerchiefs were hastily snatched up again; 
all over the theater sobs grew louder; 
judging from the sounds coming from 
the gallery which housed the negro ele- 
ment, some of them up there were break- 
ing their hearts. The stentorian tones of 
the fat man were again heard. 

“This show aughta be called ‘Rain’,” 
he muttered. 

And so Eva died and everybody was 
satisfied. It nearly killed them to see her 
ascending jerkily towards the roof, but 
it was the logical thing for her to do; 
her destiny was Paradise. She would 
never have been much of a success on 
earth nor very happy, not with her dis- 
position, because people (especially husky 
negroes) just simply won’t sit around 
always and listen to the Bible, the call 
of earth is too insistent. They humored 
Eva because they knew it wasn’t going 
to last long. The fat man on his way 
out spoke to an usher. 

“Somethin’ wrong with this show; if 
I remember the book right, Uncle Tom 
hauled off and died too; I oughta get 
some money back.” 

A prominent bootlegger, forced to stay 
over half a day and loitering in the bar- 
ber shop across the stret, watched the 
red-eyed, nose-blowing crowd coming 
out and remarked it was the “wettest” 
bunch he had ever seen together at one 
time since the night before the Volstead 
Act went into effect. 

“Good show,” murmurd David hus- 
kily without looking at Fatty. 

“Yeh, purty good,” agreed Fatty. 
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ust from the press of the Trade Publishing Company, 

San Francisco, is a most timely and attractive volume— 
“The Golden Crucible.” Blake Ross is author, and Paul 
Elder is publisher. The book ran as a serial in Overland 
Monthly. The essay was awarded $1,000 in competition of 
the history of California from 1850 to 1905. There is an 
introduction by former Senator James D. Phelan, through 
whose generosity the prizes were made available; and a 
foreword by Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn, chairman of the 
essay contest, which was held under the auspices of the San 


Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women. Blake 
Ross has in this “Introduction to the History of American 
California: 1850-1905,” made a distinct contribution to the 
literature of the period. The volume is a model of book- 
making, and does credit to the artistic and technical ability 
of the craftsmen of the Trade Publishing Company. In type 
faces, margins, paper, and binding, the book is impressive. 
Paul Elder has limited the first edition to 1125 copies, of 
which there is a de luxe collectors’ edition of 125 copies, 
selling for $5, and a regular edition of 1000 copies at $2.50. 
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Our Literary Ambassadors 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 


NE OF THE greatest glories of a 
O nation is to be represented in 

foreign countries by men of cul- 
ture and refinement. The United States 
has been unusually fortunate in this re- 
spect. Our first author to be appointed 
to a diplomatic post was Benjamin 
Franklin. His success and popularity in 
France reads like a fairy story. 

Our second great literary ambassador 
was Joel Barlow, one of the outstanding 
literary men of Revolutionary days. He 
was born at Reading, Connecticut, 
served for a while as army chaplain, and 
afterwards took up the study of law. 
He early began the writing of verse, 
producing those pieces which became so 
famous, “The Vision of Columbus,” and 
“The Hasty Pudding.” In 1811 he was 
appointed ambassador to France, and the 
following year met his death in Poland 
while journeying to present his creden- 
tials to Napoleon. 

Another of our early literary repre- 
sentatives was Washington Irving, one 
of the most genial and lovable literary 
men of the nineteenth century. While 
Irving was on a visit abroad in 1826, 
Everet, the American minister at Ma- 
drid, invited .Irving to assist him in his 
studies on Columbus. The result was a 
fascinating series of historical works, 
“History of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus,” “The Conquest of Gran- 
ada,” “The Legend of the Conquest of 
Spain,” and “Mahomet and His Succes- 
sors.” In 1842 Irving was appointed 
minister to Spain where he remained un- 
til 1846. Such an appointment was of 
great benefit to our country. 

Our next literary minister was Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. He and Franklin 
Pierce were schoolmates at Bowdoin. 
After leaving college, they kept in touch 
with each other. Hawthorne was a pro- 
digious worker, and cared very little for 
social activities. Once a friend asked 
Hawthorne to go to the club with him. 
The following dialogue ensued : 

Hawthorne: But I don’t drink. 

Friend: But you can talk. 

Hawthorne: But I don’t talk. 

Friend: Then have supper with me. 

Hawthorne: But I don’t eat! 

When Pierce was nominated for the 
presidency, the official campaign life was 
written by Hawthorne. As a reward 
Pierce appointed his friend to the most 
lucrative office within his gift, the Amer- 
ican consulate at Liverpool. Hawthorne’s 
impressions are delightfully given in his 
“English Note Book.” 

During the campaign of Abraham 


Lincoln for the presidency, a young man 
from Ohio, William Dean Howells, 
wrote a campaign life which was im- 
mensely popular. When Lincoln reached 
the White House he appointed his biog- 
rapher American consul at Venice. His 
stay in Venice gave Howells an oppor- 
tunity of pursuing those studies for 
which he had not the time in his crowd- 
ed youth. While in the City of the 
Canals, Howells made a careful study 
of Italian literature, and produced sev- 
eral books. One who desires a charming 
study of Italian life cannot do better 
than take up “Venetian Life.” 


After the Civil War there followed a 
period that can best be described as 
“The Gilded Age.” There was a gigan- 
tic struggle for money, money, money! 
To be wealthy seemed to be the most 
desired thing. The most conspicuous lit- 
erary ambassador of this period was 
Bayard Taylor. He was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1825. Being apprenticed to a 
printer at an early age, he found the 
work uncongenial so he bought his in- 
dentures and started on a trip to Europe. 
He had a delightful walking tour 
through Germany. This was just the 
beginning of his travels and he became 
a “globe trotter.” Taylor went to all 
parts of North and South America, Eur- 
ope, Greenland, India, and Africa. The 
result was many travel books, all of them 
witty and original, but often done in too 
much of a hurry for their good. When- 
ever news was in the making Taylor was 
sure to be on the spot. We are not sur- 
prised to find him in California during 
the Gold Rush Days, nor a few years 
later a reporter during the Crimean 
War. In 1878, President Hayes ap- 
pointed him minister to Germany. He 
died a few months after reaching his 
post. Premature as his death was, he 
had put his opportunities to good use 
and had even made an excellent transla- 
tion of Goethe’s “Faust.” Taylor was a 


OREGON ETCHING 
By ELeANor ALLEN 


ERE is crystal filigree 
Hanging from a birchen tree; 


Here is beauty of the frost-——— 
Drink it quickly, or it’s lost; 


Delicate as fairy lace, 
Silver etchings hold the trace 


Of the winter’s icy. breath—— 
Soon the sun will drink their death. 
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man of tireless energy and inspired all 
with whom he came in contact. 

James Russel Lowell, the great Amer- 
ican poet and critic, accepted from Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877, the post of minister 
to Spain. Three years later he was ap- 
pointed to the Court of Saint James. 


The literary tradition was upheld by 
the appointment of John Hay to Great 
Britain by President McKinley. Al- 
though by profession a diplomat, John 
Hay was likewise all his life a man of 
letters. During the Civil War he was 
one of Lincoln’s secretaries. Soon as the 
conflict was over he entered the diplo- 
matic service. He was in Paris for a 
time and later was transferred to Spain. 
His stay in Spain was productive of a 
delightful book called “Castillian Days.” 
It is interesting to note that practically 
all our literary representatives, including 
Irving, Lowell, and Hay were inspired 
to write books dealing with the countries 
to which they were accredited. Hay’s 
best known are “Abraham Lincoln: A 
History,” and “The Breadwinners,” the 
novel which was anonymous for so long. 
Hay was also a good platform speaker, 
and made a notable impression in his 
speech, “On the Unveiling of the Bust 
to Sir Walter Scott in Westminster 
Abbey,” May 24, 1897. 

The most prominent writer that 
Roosevelt appointed was undoubtedly 
Whitelaw Reid. He was born at Xenia, 
Ohio, and educated at Miami Univer- 
sity. After being seriously wounded in 
the Civil War he became the librarian 
of the House of Representatives. He 
then drifted to journalism andssucceeded 
Horace Greeley as editor of the New 
York Tribune in 1872. In 1905 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made him minister to 
Great Britain. While in England Reid 
gave many talks before different learned 
societies. He was the author of a number 
of interesting books, among them being 
“The School of Journalism,” “The 
Scholar in Politics,” and “Town Hall 
Suggestions.” 

Although not a diplomat the poet E. 
A. Arlington deserves to be mentioned 
here. He was born at Head Tide, 
Maine, in 1868, and studied at Harvard 
University from 1891 to 1893. While 
still a young man he moved to New 
York where he has since lived. At first 
he had an exceedingly difficult time to 
make ends meet, even serving for a 
while as subway inspector. Every spare 
moment that offered, however, he spent 
in writing potry. One of his readers was 
President Roosevelt who admired the 
work of the poet so much that he ap- 
pointed him to a clerical position in the 
New York Custom House. 

President Wilson made several excel- 

(Continued on Page 223) 
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Out West Magazine 


‘Tite BEGIN to come there shortly 
after breakfast. Just one or two at 
first. Then more come, later. On 
both sides of the entrance to the City 
Hall the windows are deeply recessed 
and the ledges are haunch-high. But for 
some reason not apparent they choose the 
south side where, for the most part, they 
sit in silence and look up and down the 
street, doing nothing. 

By noon the first few have moved 
over to make room for late comers. 
There are generally two groups of six 
each crowded into the space between the 
granite walls that form the window re- 
cesses. They are there day after day. 
They lean or sit on the stone sills, star- 
ing about aimlessly or watching the peo- 
ple pass, though occasionally they talk 
to one another. But mostly they just sit 


and look. 


HO are these men that come and stay 

W awhile; 

That lean and sit and cross their legs and 
muse ; 

That gaze beyond or glance from side to side 

With ranging movement of the head 

As if in search of moments long forgot; 

That drowse and dream with half-closed 
eyes— 

Maybe to shut out daylight 

And the action daylight brings? 


There is a restless fellow in faded 
jeans and coarse cotton shirt open at the 
neck, the ends of his arms pushed into 
his pants pockets. He looks hungry and 
so far from home. Whistles while he 
dangles his lean legs against the cold 
stone. Blows through thin, pale lips and 
heats time on the pavement with his toes. 

Then a person behind a newspaper 
who reads with evident difficulty. Squints 
through greasy lenses in bent brass 
frames and scowls at the crumpled page. 
So intently does he read his paper that 
he fails to hear the wail of the siren on 
an ambulance as it rushes by and turns 
down the street not five yards away. 


Granite Beaches 


By Herpert J. SAMUELS 


Next to him rests an old man in a 
rather shabby blue suit, brass buttons on 
it. The gilt cord and tassels of his bat- 
tered slouch hat are tarnished and _ his 
gray goatee is stained with the drippings 
that follow the smacking, punctuating 
pauses as he chews, puckers his lips and 
spits. He clasps his cane with his knot- 
ted knuckles and bending toward the 
others tells with growing glamor the 
ancient story of his battles. 

Another remnant of a dignified past. 
Wrinkled, worn and tired. His dress 
and bearing indicate happier times and 
more prosperous years. The heavy gold 
chain and emblem hanging on his vest 
certainly show, there were better days. 
Well, what of it? Or the tear that wets 
the cheek as the muscles twitch with 
spasms of painful recollection. 

A little farther on there is another 
who might be funny if his very appear- 
ance did not spell tragedy. His clothes 
are limp. His collar is lay-down style 
and a thin, black string tie hangs above 
a gold coin shirt-stud screwed into the 
soiled stiffness of a “boiled” shirt. His 
wide brim hat, bent out of shape, is 
pushed far back on his head. At first 
one notices only a pair of moving, tooth- 
less jaws. The sagging jowls go up and 
down, up and down. His bicary eyes 
peer across the street toward the flowers 
in the verdant, blooming Square that, so 
far as he is concerned, might just as well 
be desert. His leathery hands rest on his 
bony knees. But they tremble and shake. 
He twists and turns his loose-hung body. 
So he sits and gazes into space and hears 
—perhaps—the call of someone, wait- 


0 ONLY old mefi¥@éme to City Halls 
And sit and wile away their last few 
years 
In contemulation of the What-Once-Was 
Or Might-Have-Been? 
Or are the window-ledges shores 
Where human wrecks are cast 
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By tides that ebb and flow 

With battles lost and won—and lost again? 

Why do they seek the spotlight of the mar- 
ket-place 

And hold to public gaze and scorn 

The tailings of a course that’s run? 

Or do these dispositions, worn 

And frayed beyond the stage of patching, 

Hope to mend the tattered fabric of their 
being 

With threads of merely sympathetic under- 
standing? 


Old men. Worn men. Broken men. 
Wrinkled, knotted and bent old men. 
They stay there for hours on the granite 
window-ledges while the trolley cars 
rattle by and the traffic signals clang. 
Crowds pass and pay no attention what- 
ever to the chronic loungers on the win- 
dow-sills. Men and women hurry up 
and down the street, going somewhere, 
doing something, for somebody. Then 
dinner-time approaches. The old men 
rouse themselves one by one, get up and 


HE SUN goes down and darkness comes. 
The street lights gleam 

And shadows fall across the square. 

The night mists drift in from the sea. 

Then stars break through the heavens 

And glorify the symbol of Eternity— 

Stars that have shown the course and goal 

Since Time began 


Soon morning and Tomorrow's men will sit 

On these same window-ledges 

And tell their tales and muse and drowse; 

Or gaze with languid stare 

Into the open World before their eyes; 

See Form and Color blending into pictures 

Of Life—its temper, change and fascination; 

Concrete monuments to Man’s designing 
power; 

Pavements lined with traffic; 

Youth on its way to school; 

Goods fashioned near and crops from fields 
afar; 

Men and women going and doing 


Tomorrow’s men will sit all day and muse 
And tell their tales and drowse 

Until the stars appear. 

They'll see Life paint the form and color 
Of the Open World before their eyes— 
But not the Stars that point the Way. 





California Lauded in Radio Broadcast 


C= stands “‘absolutely unique 
and undeniably supreme among the 
states in diversity of its aspects.” 

Such was the message carried to radio 
listeners of the nation recently in a 
broadcast from Station WHN, New 
York City, by Hugh H. Gray, eastern 
general passenger agent for the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

Speaking under auspices of a New 
York newspaper, Gray paid glowing 
tribute to the Pacific Coast and. to. Cali- 
fornia. in. particular, inthe course of a 


talk in which he outlined the attractions 
of a rail-and-water journey from New 
York to this coast. In part he said: 
“Absolutely unique and undeniably 
supreme among the states in the diversity 
of its aspects is California. Here the 
tropics and the frigid north have their 
counterparts. Nature has blessed the 
region with a wonderful climate, medi- 
cinal springs, mighty rivers, Alpine and 
lowland lakes of beauty, monumental 
mountains, majestic. waterfalls; awe-in- 
spiring canyons and gorges, vast. forests 


of giant trees, weirdly fascinating des- 
erts, beautiful and fruitful valleys, and 
seagirt shores of sanded grace and rugged 
stony grandeur.” be 

Man, Gray told his radio audience, 
has added to nature’s achievements in 
California, “the charm of varied archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening in the 
countryside, ‘towns and tities, wafting 
the beholder in imagination to the storied 
and romantic scenes of the Old World.” 

The speaker likewise:-extolled the 
scenic beauties of Oregon and Arizona. 
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Overland Monthly 


Turn: the Shield Again 


I AM sorry that Frona Wait Colburn, 
able Assistant Editor of our own 
Western magazine, the Overland Month- 
ly, in her article entitled “The Other 
Side of the Shield,” appearing in the 
June number, should have chosen to 
think my sketch, “Phantom Court,” an 
attack on the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

My intention was kindly enough. Far 
from being bitter, I almost shed tears 
over the pathetic figure of the fallen em- 
peror while writing that same article. 
His sublime faith in his destiny and his 
‘God when both seemed deafly remote, 
touched me. 

And to make my attitude quite plain, 
it is only necessary to say that even dur- 
ing the savage hysteria of the war when 
people lay awake nights inventing new 
and terrible epithets to hurl at the 
kaiser; when war press agents were in- 
venting “atrocity” yarns in order to 
work up more hate; when it was “dis- 
loyal” to even admit that Germans were 
human, this writer fought his rabid 
friends with enthusiasm in defense of his 
sanity. 

War did not change my estimate of 
the German people. I have many Ger- 
man friends. The Germanic race is dy- 
namic, inventive, literary, musical and 
has a social structure which is the finest 
in the world. They publish and read 
more books in that small country than 
we do in America. There were old age 
pensions there long ago. They have abol- 
ished the death penalty. In many things 
they lead the world. 


By Wit T. Fitcu 


That is what I think of Germany. 

But as to the kaiser, he was not re- 
sponsible for the achievements of his 
people. He was merely one German. 
His counsellors and the Reichstag ruled 
the land. It is so in all countries. It is so 


in America. 


He was neither better nor worse than 
his confreres, George, Alfonso, Haakon, 
Gustav, Ferdinand . . . and Bombo. 
Mentioning but a few of the uneasy 
heads. 

William II just played in bad luck or 
used poor judgment in believing that 
George and Sam would keep out of it. 
As it proved, George couldn’t, and Sam 
didn’t. Had William been king of Den- 
mark, he might still have his job. 

But nothing worked out like it was 
expected and nobody was to blame. The 
experts have not yet made up their minds 
as to who started it. 


History records that the ancient fields 
over which the Legions of Rome slaugh- 
tered as they marched; where hysterical 
feudal bands carried the banner of the 
Cross towards Palestine; which trem- 
bled under the tread of the victorious 
armies of Napoleon; in 1914-18 were 
again soaked with the precious blood of 
our young men. And nobody seems to 
know why unless it was that Flanders 
poppies might grow—covering with their 
gentle faces the black shame of man. 

They all called upon God. The kaiser 
was not alone in that. They prayed for 
victory and stuck to it in defeat. Why? 


An old Spanish custom, I suppose. Any- 
way, it has always been done. A priest 
must always bless the banners. I don’t 
know why. I accuse no one. I merely 
state facts as they are. Why not? 


The world is now earnestly boosting 
the well known Dove. Certain indi- 
viduals are trying to convince certain 
other individuals that armaments should 
be whittled down to dove size. 

Meanwhile, all nations are preparing 
for “the next war.” No one knows who 
will kick the ball, but when the play is 
made the kaiser will be forgotten—un- 
less he happens to be the man—then we 
will all be anathematizing sombody else. 

But really, the kaiser did not get so 
bad a deal. In the old days, when a con- 
queror could not get his hands on his 
opponent he hired a competent assassin 
to clean up for him. Those old boys took 
no chances. 

In the recent Great War, the most 
staggering in history, the end came when 
they were not looking. The boys were 
peppering away at each other as usual 
when somebody started a rumor that the 
was was over. 

And they are still hunting for the man 
who started the rumor. 

And who started the rumor that I 
wished the ex-kaiser harm. I don’t. 

I believe that Germany is better off 
the way it stands. Be that as it may, 
William II is well off if he but knows 
it. He doesn’t have to meet the Repara- 
tion boys. 





N ADDRESSING the Section on Music 

and Literature of the Commonwealth 
Club, “Annie Laurie” of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, introduced by Chairman 
Henley as ‘“‘the Sweetheart of San Fran- 
cisco,” spoke in part as follows: 

“Tt has been said that every city has a 
tempo of its own: that of San Francisco 
I consider to be the fact that we have 
raised geniuses as no other city can raise 
geniuses. The short story was born here 
with Bret Harte. I would like to see 


Literary California 


any of our modern cynics write anything 
to compete with “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” or “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat”! 

“After Bret Harte came Mark Twain, 
whose “Roughing It” was almost the 
first thing written about California. 
Then there was Joaquin Miller. In those 
days poets looked like poets instead of 
like bankers or railroad presidents! 

“We remember Edwin Markham, 
James King of William, Frank Pixley, 





ALL ON A SUMMER DAY 
LIE beneath the apple tree and eat baked apple tart; 
The birds are peeking at me where branches sway apart. 
Oh, Bluejay, please stop scolding me, I do try to be just; 
And since I had your apple, you may have my crust. 
MINNtE Fagcre Knox 


Ambrose Bierce. Ambrose Bierce didn’t 
care whose corns he stepped on, so peo- 
ple kept their toes covered, and that was 
a good thing for the community. 

“Then there are Arthur McEwen, 
Homer Davenport, Sam Chamberlain, 
Swinnerton, Tad and Goldberg and a 
host of other writers and artists. 

“As for theatrical people, we have 
Mary Anderson, Lotta Crabtree, Blanche 
Bates, Isadora Duncan, Al Jolson, David 
Warfield and David Belasco, all of 
whom came from San Francisco. We 
manufacture geniuses in San Francisco! 

“We have the only Bohemia in 
America right here in San Francisco. 
Business is fine and we have to pay our 
rent, but the great thing is the spirit! 
Let us make this the greatest and finest 
city in which genius may express itself!” 





Out West Magazine 


Bob MacIntosh 


By Juuia N. Bupionc 


ALFWAY BETWEEN Orick and 
H Requa, on the Redwood High- 

way, just before you strike into 
the narrowest bit of road going north up 
the California coast, you pass the cabin 
of Bob MacIntosh. If it is evening and 
you are watching for a likely camping 
spot you will perhaps catch a glimpse of 
an arched opening through the trees on 
the right as you pass. Stop, back up, turn 
off the road, and explore. That will be 
the beginning of your adventure. 

On the other side of the arching 
branches you will find a clover-carpeted 
maple glade. Shoulder high ferns hedge 
it in. A crystal-clear mountain stream 
skirts one side and dark redwoods climb 
up a high bluff on the other. A car or 
two is there before you, for the glade 
can easily hold four in its wide. circle 
without unpleasant propinquity. But if 
your eyes are good and the dusk not too 
deep, you may see a dim wagon road 
leading off into the deeper woods. It is 
the track Bob MacIntosh made last win- 
ter, getting out wood. It is faint and 
crooked and full of stumps, but follow 
it. It is passable and El Dorado lies at 
the trail’s end. 

A hundred yards further in, and the 
forest breaks into a second glade. Pitch 
camp among the thistles on the clover- 
studded grass, and in the morning you 
will startle the deer as they come down 
to drink at the silver stream that slips 
away under the shadows of the alder 
branches. Humming birds will sip the 
purple thistle blooms about your head 
and chipmunks chatter on the great 
fallen giant of a redwood trunk that 
walls in your glade. Someone, long ago, 
chopped three steps in its trunk to make 
crossing over easy, and on the other side 
of it dim cow paths lead you to a still 
wilder glade, forested with head-high 
ferns and roofed with moss-hung maple 
branches. Follow them to the cleft in the 
encircling hills where the stream issues 
from its mountain fastnesses and you’ll 
find a bear track in the mud of its bank. 
Fallen logs and granite boulders will 
soon make further going impossible and 
you'll return to bathe in the log-dammed, 
moss-lined pool where the deer come 
down to drink, You may camp here a 
month if you like, undisturbed, for the 
wagon trail is faint and the average 
motor camper who visits the outer glade, 
not much given to exploring. 

But Bob MacIntosh will visit you. 
For that is why the grass is sown to 
clover, and why no fences shut off the 
glades with “Camp site” and “Cabins 
for Rent” signs. Bob MacIntosh has a 


heart as large with hospitality as the 
great out-of-doors he inhabits. He is like 
the master of some great Southern plan- 
tation, or mine host of some old English 
inn. Forty Jong years alone in this great 
wilderness, before any road ran by or 
ever automobiles were invented, have 
taught him to look upon strangers as his 








Bob MacIntosh 


friends. Time was when the rare passer- 
by was a God-send to the sparsely set- 
tled homesteaders. Bob’s pasture fences 
have been demolished for firewood by 
tramps, and his cabin rifled by thieves, 
but Bob’s point of view has not changed. 
He lies in wait there in his House by the 
Side of the Road, like a great hospitable 
spider, with a clover-sown web, waiting 
for the congenial passer-by, the kindred 
soul, to stop a night beside his campfire 
and bring him news of the outer world 
—that outer world which so short a time 
ago was so very far away, but now so 
suddenly and so inexplicably taken to 
racing past his open gate, hundreds of 
cars a day, tearing frantically nowhere, 
pausing only to eat and sleep, seeing, for 
the most part, nothing. 


§ ope the choicest find the inner glade 
and that is why I have sent you 
there. Some evening, when you are set- 
tled comfortably against the fallen tree 
trunk, looking up at the silver stars that 
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pierce the velvety sky above the sentinel 
redwoods on the hill, a tall, rangy figure 
will enter the circle of the firelight and 
greet you, “Evenin’, stranger.” Bob has 
come! 

He'll drag an extra log or two over to 
the fire which your consideration for his 
wood supply and the generations of 
campers that are to come has purposely 
left low. He'll make some dry remark 
about your being too lazy to build up a 
man-sized blaze, and you'll hear his 
Scotch burr, as thick as rabbits’ fur in 
winter, and catch a whiff of the odorous 
pipe that belongs with the tang of the 
woods but must be a bit strong indoors. 

Bob’ll fold himself up against a con- 
venient stump and as the mounting fire 
lights up your faces and you see his lean 
features, his kindly smile and humor- 
wrinkled eyes under their bushy brows, 
he’ll ask you where you’re from, but if 
you’re wise you won’t say much. You'll 
wait and listen, and presently he'll be 
telling you about the bear he once found 
hibernating in the old log he explored 
out of curiosity or the time when, run- 
ning away from a wild cat, he found 
himself face to face with a cougar, snarl- 
ing at him from the other end of the 
fallen tree trunk he had shinnied up for 
safety. And after a while, if you ask 
your questions skillfully, he’ll be telling 
you about the early days in these parts, 
and, as if it were yesterday, he’ll recount 
the forty-year-agone fight that left him 
possessor of this bit of native wilderness. 

As you entered the valley from the 
south, you noticed, a mile or so off the 
road to the left, in the meadow (The 
Prairie, Bob calls it) made by the mean- 
derings of Prairie Creek, the spacious 
barns, commodious outhouses and digni- 
fied old farm house of what appeared to 
be a prosperous dairy farm, and you 
supposed that that was the source of 
much of the raw material of the delicious 
cheeses you had been inveigled into pur- 
chasing in the factory at Orick. You 
were correct and that is the original 
Chapman homestead. When Bob and his 
brother-in-law, Andrew Jackson Harris, 
came, by devious ways, including stops 
in “West Consin,” Missouri, Placer 
County, California, Antelope Station, 
Sacramento and Oakland to Eureka and 
Northern California, in 1884, Chapman, 
by virtue of his residence there, was 
farming the whole “Prairie” and calling 
it his own. There'd been a number of at- 
tempts to settle it but Chapman had 
driven out all comers at the point of a 
gun where it was necessary, and his own- 
ership was recorded in the Land Office 
books in Eureka. 

But Bob, though born in New Bruns- 
wick, was still Scotch. It didn’t look 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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The Test 


(Continued from Page 202) 


Egans sent him up to start trouble 
among the men?” Clem reflected. “His 
visit does look suspicious. I think I’ll 
have you slip down to the mill now and 
then to see what progress Egans is mak- 
ing.” “A good idea,” Ben declared. “And 
in the meantime I'll keep an ear peeled 
and an eye open and see if I can find out 
what Duncan is up to.” 

Late that evening he came to the office 
again and found a chair beside Clem. 
The young boss handed over tobacco 
and Ben filled and lighted his pipe be- 
fore he spoke. “One of Duncan’s men 
came over to our bunk-house and let 
out the hint that the Harris camps are 
paying more money,” he announced at 
length. ‘““There’s trouble brewing.” 

Clem leaned back in his chair and 
lifted his feet to the top of his desk, and 
was silent; but his mind was busy. He 
was certain the caller of the day had 
dropped the hint to Duncan. He even 
considered the possibility that Egans had 
sent the man for that very purpose, 
knowing that loggers were scarce. Still, 
he did not believe that the mill super- 
intendent would resort to underhand 
means. At least, not so early in the race. 
It must be Duncan, alone, responsible. 

“It looks as if we'll have to operate 
short handed until your men get here. 
It will put us two weeks behind,” he 
said at length, dropping his feet to the 
floor, and applying pencil to paper. He 
figured for several seconds, then contin- 
ued: “But we can make it up later. I'll 
settle with Duncan whenever he’s ready.” 

“IT dropped over to the bunk-house 
he’s quartered at and picked up the lat- 
est,”” Ben said slowly, as if reluctant to 
speak his mind. “Duncan and his crew 
are going to demand more money in the 
morning, before they cut another log.” 

Clem grimaced and tapped the pencil 
on the desk thoughtfully. “They will 
have to go to the Harris outfit to get 
it; but—” he paused and looked squarely 
at the big logger, “try and keep the 
twenty-nine men in your crew together. 
They are good men and I will have to 
keep them. Throw out any of Duncan’s 
troublemakers that try to stir them up.” 

Ben blew out a cloud of smoke and 
laughed. “I don’t think any more will 
try it. They mostly prefer walking out 
to being carried out.” “You may have 
me to carry in the morning if Duncan 
won't be fired,” Clem remarked with a 
grin. Ben grunted. “‘He’s got to lick 
you first. And I’ll have to see him do it 
before I’ll believe he can.” “Better drop 
around. in the morning, then,” Clem 
said. He knew: another. fight .was un- 


avoidable, but, could he lick the big river 
pig now that Duncan would know how 
to meet him? “I’ll be on hand,” Ben 
returned. 


Wes the sun next morning peeped 
upon a white blanketed forest, Clem 
glanced out of his window to see Dun- 
can leading thirty men toward the office. 
Behind came thirty more with Ben Riv- 
ers at their head. He grimaced. Unhesi- 
tatingly he stepped from the office to 
confront the troublemaker. 


DUSKY RED ROSES 
By Eva BrAZIER 
HO?’ the roses you sent me 
May wither away, 
And lost be their fragrance 
At close of the day, 
The thought that inspired you 
To pleasure my sight 
With the gift of their beauty, 
Their fragrant delight, 
Will keep them alive 
In my memory’s hold 
Where beauty dies not, 
But is often retold. 


Duncan halted his followers and 
screwing his ugly face into a snarl, step- 
ped forward and confronted Boss Clem 
Russell. “The Harris loggers are get- 
ting a dollar more a day. We’ve a right 
to the same,” he rapped out forcefully, 
pushing his chin forward. 

Clem hesitated a moment. He could 
hardly repress the temptation to drive 
his fist at Duncan’s protruding chin, 
then answer afterwards. Bu he realized 
the men would resent such an act. He 
must first answer. “Then you are at the 
wrong camp, Duncan,” he replied mild- 
ly, with a wry smile. “You agreed to the 
wages before you came, and not another 
cent do you get. Understand ?” 

“You won’t pay, eh!” the big sandy 
haired man bellowed, pushing his chin 
farther forward. “Then we'll quit and 
hire to Harris.” Again Clem fought 
against temptation. Duncan’s chin was 
just right for a knockout. He won. 
“Your time is ready for you,” he said 
coldly, his eyes as cold. “I won’t have 
troublemakers in this camp. You’re 
fired !” 

Duncan drew his chin back as if tak- 
en by surprise, then shoved it forward 
again, hotly. “Fire me, eh!’ he rasped 
with a sneer. “Why you little shrimp, 
when a boss fires me he’s got to lick me 
first.” He pushed his protruding chin to 
within three feet of Clem. 

Clem. only smiled a wry. amicable 
smile, leaned back against the building, 
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lifted one foot to a log behind him, found 
solid footing. His hands dangled at his 
sides. There was no sign of fight in him. 
“Do you want to be licked, Duncan?” 
he asked mildly, as his cold eyes met 
and held those of the blusterer “You 
damned right!” Duncan bellowed, spread- 
his legs far apart, and knotting his huge 
hands into fists, “or more money.” 

Clem acted. What happened only Ben 
Rivers saw, he having crowded close to 
the boss. Clem’s whole body seemed to 
shoot forward, pose for an instant, then 
drop back. Yet, Duncan’s head snapped 
back with a crack and he went over 
backward and fell in the snow at the 
feet of his followers, senseless. 

Sixty lumberjacks stared at the little 
boss standing calmly before them, in- 
credulity stamped upon their ruddy faces. 
“Men,” Clem began, his voice was clear 
and masterful. “Duncan is leaving as 
soon as he is able to walk. Those of you 
that want more money will find your 
time waiting for you; and those of you 
that are satisfied—I would like to say a 
word to.” 

He watched the men closely. Ben 
slipped back to his crew and spoke to 
them in a guarded voice. The followers 
of Duncan looked at one another, un- 
certain as to their next move, then 
glanced down at their fallen leader. The 
blusterer opened his eyes and looked up 
into the faces of his men. Very slowly 
he heaved himself up and, steadying 
himself against one of his men, stared 
unbelieving at Clem. 

The boss of the Whipple camp stood 
imperturbable. “Step to the timekeeper’s 
window and get your time, Duncan,” 
he said. “Those of you that go with him 
need not come back later for a job.” 

Duncan glared at him, met his steady 
gaze and dropped his eyes. He had been 
fired according to his own designs. He 
turned to his followers. ‘““Come on, men! 
We'll get a job with more money at the 
Harris camps,” he growled, and without 
another glance at Clem started for the 
timekeeper’s office. Thirty men hesitated 
a moment then followed him. 

Big Ben Rivers held the remainder of 
the men. Yet, there was no need of it. 
To a man they were for the boss. Clem 
walked toward them and stopped. 

“Men,” he began, his thumbs hooked 
in his belt. ““We are going to be short 
handed for a while. However, Ben will 
have thirty good loggers here. by the 
first. Ten million feet of timber has to 
be in the boom at the mill by. the first 
of May, or before if possible. You_all no 
doubt know that I have a personal in- 
terest in this cut. The mill superintend- 
ent and I are in a test for company 
manager. Now—if you men get the logs 

(Continued on. Page 216) 
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Shitise Pictures From Spain 


HAVE OFTEN wondered why, in this 
[= of foreign travel, so compara- 

tively few people think of visiting 
Spain. I suppose we are rather apt to 
think of it as a land of fiery tempers 
and daggers, ever redolent of onions and 
garlic; or we may have been influenced 
by George Borrow’s unfortunate phrase 
“flinty Spain.” But these impressions are 
incomplete and misleading. Borrow was 
thinking of Northern Spain, which, to 
the lover of Castile and Andalusia, is 
hardly Spain at all. Onions and garlic 
there certainly are, but there are oranges 
and figs, pomegranates and prickly pears, 
as well (and there are worse things than 
onions and garlic used in the Spanish 
way) ; while as for the daggers and fiery 
tempers—no one could be more unfail- 
ingly polite and courteous than the 
Spaniard. Even Toledo has welded its 
swords, once famous the world over, into 
cutlery and scissor-blades. 

But the crowning attraction of Spain 
to me at least, and I think to the aver- 
age visitor, is the fact that it is “differ- 
ent” —different from other nations in an 
endless variety of ways. By this, I do not 
mean that life is entirely different from 
life at home, or, say, in France; but in 
its details, in its way of doing things, 
Spain is often still the leisurely Spain of 
four hundred years ago. I imply no dis- 
credit by hinting at out-of-date methods; 
it is these very methods which have pre- 
served the veil of romance over Spain, 
while that same veil has been shattered 
and rent by the inevitable modernity of 
more hurried and less ancient lands. 


By W. CuTHBeErT Ross 


I wish I could paint for you the pic- 
tures that lurk in my mind’s eye; but 
while brush and canvas are out of the 
question, words can perhaps do some- 
thing, and if you who read these words 
are lovers of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, you will understand. Don Qui- 
xote and Sancho Panza are not dead in 
Spain; they live yet, and you may see 
them in any of a dozen towns, perhaps 
most of all in dusty Cordoba. Don Qui- 
xote has left off his armor and dis- 
mounted from Rosinante, but not a tat- 
ter of Sancho Panza has changed; and 


round about them live on the customs 


that were old when they were young. 
Let me describe some of them to you. 
Possibly one of the oldest things in 
Spain, the land of things that are very 
old, is the process of threshing; and to 
see that process at its best, we must go 
to the windy threshing-floors of high 
Castile. Try to picture a brown, arid 
plain, broken occasionally by plantations 
of grey olive-trees in red fields, or the 
languid and functionless towers of a vil- 
lage that the world has forgotten long 
ago. The time is a summer morning; the 
sky is cloudless and blue as any sea, and 
there is a warm breeze just strong 
enough to emphasize the intense heat of 
eleven o'clock. We are journeying along 
a road (I say “journeying” advisedly, for 
so bad is the road that “driving” or 
“riding” do not fit the case)—we are 
journeying, then, along a road, when 
signs and sounds of industry are appar- 
ent; and suddenly, beside a lonely clump 
of trees, and amongst yellow piles of 


chopped straw, the threshing-floor lies 
before us. It is circular, and about thirty 
or forty feet in diameter; and its floor, 
from what we can see of it, is of earth 
tramped and baked to a cement-like 
hardness. 

The corn has been cut by the scythe 
or sickle, for Castile has not yet stooped 
to the mechanical reaper, and the straw 
is accordingly short. This grain (wheat 
or barley for the most part) is spread 
on the threshing-floor, an inch or two 
deep, and it is ready for “the ox that 
treadeth out the corn.” Nowadays, it is 
true, the ox is generally a pair of mules. 
These mules, dragging behing them a 
slide of wood perhaps four feet square, 
with spikes and jagged stones in the un- 
der side, are urged gently but firmly and 
continuously round and round the floor 
by a broad-hatted, sparsely-clothed youth 
who does nothing quickly, except roll 
cigarettes, and nothing ardently but 
smoke them. Outside the radius of the 
threshing floor, leaning perhaps on a 
brush, stands his fellow, looking on in 
apparent approval, also rolling cigar- 
ettes very quickly and smoking them 
very earnestly. They relieve each other 
occasionally, and now and then the 
mules also are allowed to stop and gaze 
around. In a minute, however, off they 
go again, and as the straw is gradually 
broken up, one driver stands on the 
wooden slide to add his weight; and so 
the process goes on, until finally grain, 
chaff, and straw are fairly well sepa- 
rated. Wind and brushes do the rest 
then; and at last the light husks are 
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By Pearve Casey 
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cleared off and the heavy residue of grain 
is swept to a pile on one side. The 
method is not rapid, but it works; and 
what is a day or two in Spain? 

The presiding spirit of calm and lei- 
sure reaches its climax in the afternoon, 
with the siesta, a national institution of 
Spain. That comes after lunch; the 
worker in the fields lays his pillow un- 
der a shady bush, rests his head on it, 
and sleeps the sleep of the exhausted for 
three hours; the traveler on foot unrolls 
the mysterious bundle under his arm, 
produces a pillow and blanket, lies down 
by the roadside, and sleeps; even the 
countryman in town for the day, with 
no place of refuge, produces from his 
voluminous basket a pillow and blanket, 
chooses a spot that will be in the shade 
all afternoon, lies down in the angle of 
the wall and sidewalk, and, undisturbed 
and undisturbing, falls sound asleep in 
an instant and remains in that state 
until five o’clock. 

After the siesta, however, the towns- 
man wakes up; and if it be a Thursday 
or a Sunday, off he goes to the bull-ring. 
One hears it said that nowadays the 
football match is taking the place of the 
bull-fight. That may be true in a sense, 
but it can never be entirely true; for the 
bull-fight is the week’s excitement, the 
week’s outing, and the week’s fashion- 
parade in one. 

It is not only the men who patronize 
the bull-ring; the ladies are there too, 
not by single spies but in battalions. It 
is, in fact, a family affair. In his box of 
honor sits Senor el Alcalde, with Her 
Grace the Mayoress, in the perfect black 
of the Spanish lady, at his side; in the 
lowest seats, scorching in the sunshine, 
sits Manuela, the water-carrier’s wife; 
and as that worthy is sick, for reasons 
unstated, she has brought little Juanita, 
aged six, as a special treat. Your Span- 
ish maiden does not shiver at the sight 
of blood and steel, though perhaps one 
or two of the audience may chance to 
glance the other way as the dead bull is 
dragged out; but if Manuela does not 
go to the bull-fight, where is she to show 
off her new mantilla? As a matter of 
fact, a bull-fight is not a particularly 
blood-thirsty spectacle; there is no long 


repulsive agony of a dying animal, but a 
quick, clean, merciful end. True, the 
bull has but an infinitesimal chance of 
salvation; but what of his brother in the 
slaughter-house? This one will at least 
have one glorious half-hour of revenge- 
ful fury; even that is denied to the other. 
And the audience is a fair one; if the 
torero be agile, he shall have his meed 
of praise; but if, on the other hand, it is 
Toro himself who puts up a good fight, 
even the ranks of Tuscany will scarce 
forbear to cheer. 

Let us mingle with the audience for 
a minute; they are well worth seeing— 
and hearing. The noise is deafening and 
miscellaneous; somebody just behind is 
carrying on a voluble and rapid conver- 
sation with a friend fifteen yards off; a 
depressed gentleman with a basket of 
fruit is attempting to sell his wares; two 
small boys a little in front are explain- 
ing to each other, simultaneously and 
actively, how they propose to kill their 
bulls when they are matadors (for every 
right-minded Spanish boy intends to be- 
come a matador); the senorita on our 
right has split her fan, and is announc- 
ing the fact to her patient sweetheart, 
who soothes her in an affectionate shout ; 
and to crown all, the lemonade man has 
given somebody the wrong change, 
whereat half-a-dozen on either side 
swear themselves hoarse as to the coins 
in question. Scents are as varied as 
sounds—garlic, onions, dust, fish, or- 
anges; and colors baffle description. 

Suddenly a brass band blares forth a 
few bars. It has been playing spasmodic- 
ally and disinterestedly for some time, 
but its notes call attention now; and the 
hullaballoo dies down to a murmur. 
Half-a-dozen toreros, in the gold and 
spangles of the court of old Spain, trot 
into the ring and bow;; the sign is given; 
doors are opened; and—cynosure of all 
eyes and ears—enter the bull! 

He rushes out into the ring, and 
stands still a moment to take stock of 
what he sees. He is in a circular en- 
closure, perhaps seventy yards across, 
with a stout wooden barrier six feet 
high. Round that is a crowd of perhaps 
fifteen thousand faces, every one turned 
towards him; and inside the barrier, with 
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himself, are half-a-dozen wiry little men, 
gaily dressed, carrying capes yellow on 
one side, purple on the other. One of 
these capes is just in front of him— 
flaunted almost in his face; the purple is 
particularly annoying; and Toro rushes 
forward, not at the man, but at the cape. 
He butts it; it makes no resistance, and 
he turns and butts again; yet again he 
turns, and repeats this futile figure eight. 
Meanwhile the cloak’s owner stands his 
ground, swaying slightly on his feet as 
Toro brushes past him, while the crowd 
grinds out its deep, appreciative cry of 
“Ole! Ole!’ as the maneuver is repeat- 
ed. Finally Toro rushes once more, not 
at the cloak, but at the man. Too late! 
Torero has vaulted the barrier, and an- 
other purple cloak is attracting Toro’s 
attention. 

And here let us leave him, confident 
that in due time he will meet a clean 
and swift end, and be sold tomorrow to 
the poor at there cents a pound. 


There is yet one other custom of Old 
Spain that survives, and one that has for 
many people a charm surpassing that of 
the other customs. The night watch still 
exists, or, as he is called, the sereno. We 
have been, let us say, to the theatre, and 
are making our way homewards at the 
perfectly respectable and reasonable hour 
of 2 a. m. We come to our door, which 
is by this time locked. No one carries 
keys in the Spanish cities—or rather, the 
sereno carries them; and therefore we 
stand and clap our hands by way of 
summoning him. We wait, and clap 
again; and finally, tired of waiting, we 
step into the street and call, as musically 
as we can, “Sereno! Sereno!” This time 
we are rewarded ; there is a distant jing- 
ling of keys, and Sereno arrives round 
the corner, an old-fashioned lantern 
slung over his shoulder on a short stick, 
a belt of keys round his waist, if fifty 
inches is a waist—Macheth’s porter to 
the life, save the Sereno is sober. He 
peers in our faces, grunts, fumbles among 
his keys, and opens the door; then he 
produces an inch of thick taper, lights it 
at his lantern, and hands it to us; then 
with a deep throated “Vaya con Dios,” 
he shuts the door on us, and we hear his 
keys jingling off into the night. 
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QUERY 


Y NOSTRILS are steeped with the scene of rose 
a And the laurel leaf hangs overhead ; 
I wonder where all of this fragrance goes 
When the bush and the vine are dead. 


My heart is akin to the rising seas 
And my voice is a flowing rill; 

I wonder where all of this tumult flees 
When the flesh and the bone are chill. 


ANNE HARLEY 





RETURN 


| nn grown sober again 
With truth of the soil— 
Spade and hoe and trowel, 
And midday toil. 


The turn of turf to the iron, 
The thirsty clod, 
Gravel and roots that clutter 


The cumbered sod. 


Molding with earthy fingers 
Troughs for seed, 

I have grown sober again 
Sharing earth’s need. 


Fiora J. ARNSTEIN 





CALL OF THE NORTH 


OME FOLKs there are, who crave a city life—Not I. 
To them the bustle and the strife are quite divine. 
I crave the solitude of lands afar, 
Hemmed in by winter’s snow—and joy is mine 
To star-gaze in the silent night, 
To hear the frozen snow crunch underfoot— 
The wild ones’ stealthy foot pads, soft and light; 
To see the pine trees weighted down with snow, 
To hear a lone coyote’s far off cry. 
You take the bright lights of The Great White Way— 
Give me the frozen North in which 
To live—and die! 
ViviAN STRATTON 





COUNTRY WOMAN 


HERE is a certain calm repose 
Upon the face of her 
Who makes a shrine of colored fields 
Of darnel and of bur . . 


Who reads the growth of sun and wind, 
The where and why of rain, 

And now the leaf and now the mould 
That shall be sun again. 


For her no vagrant thought of life 
Finger-spanned and brief, 

But sun and soil and soil and sun... 
Recurrent bud and leaf! 


CiaiRE AvVEN THOMSON 





CLOUDS 


HO HAS flung the clouds today ? 
What giant gesture swung on high 
Has left them curled against the sky? 


Who has lit their fluted crests— 
What tempered incandescence plays 
On them its scale of limpid greys? 


Who upholds them tier on tier— 
Edifices vast, unreal, 
Dream-Valhallas immobile. 


Monumental for an hour— 
What fantastic deities 
Flaunt such spectacles as these? 


Fiora J. ARNSTEIN 





POSSESSION 


FEEL the tranquil autumn nights are mine: 
Mine the brown meadows glistening to the moon; 
The vibrant cricket’s long trochaic tune, 
As if harmonious elves beneath each vine 
Strummed hidden viols; mine too the far faint line 
Where hill melts into star-pale sky; the croon 
Of dreaming birds. No Eden of Mahoun 


Had mellower hymns—stars of more lustrous shine. 


The nights are mine. The whispering, lambent hours 
Of phantom sheen and half-hushed melodies 
Are texture of my soul—to live in me 
As white dreams live in night-born cereus flowers— 
When golden light like phosphorescent seas 
Broods over night’s moon-haunted mystery. 


LAURENCE PRATT 





SKY WISDOM 


| Bapinne HIGH above the city on a hill, 

I know the cool superiority of stars, 

Watching far below, the maze of canyons fill 
With floods of purple from the night’s inverted jars. 


Like stars hung in a void of jet, 

I know the windy loneliness while looking down 
On life throbbing among the shadows, I can feel 
The dark and secret things that hearts conceal ; 
The ancient sorrow in the bitter breast of earth; 
The wistful soul of laughter, and divinity 

Long struggling for birth. 


Standing above the city on a hill, I know 

How sad a thing the wisdom of the stars must be, 
Watching the ceaseless flow 

Of blind humanity, the turbulent sea 

Of lives washing the borderlands of earth. 


I will go down and no more lift my eyes, 
Yearning to possess the lonely wisdom of the skies! 


Irn1ts Lora THORPE 
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A Dramatic Accomplishment 


Cee Jose Francisco OrTEGA is 
credited with being the first man to 
make a hydraulic development in Cali- 
fornia. If the tradition is correct, then 
Captain Ortega was probably the first 
white water power developer in Califor- 
nia, according to John B. Miller, chair- 
man of the Board, Southern California 
Edison Company, In the course of the 
long years between the founding of the 
Santa Barbara Mission and the discov- 
ery of gold, it is likely that a good many 
minor California streams were “har- 
nessed” in a small way, with crude ma- 
chinery—with the power used to turn 
grist mills. Shortly after the discovery 
of placer gold, mining enterprises of a 
sort that required mechanical power 
came into the picture. Falling water was 
available as a source, that water dropped 
vertically through great distances with 
water wheels having an efficiency of 
about 40 per cent. 

The first really great advance in the 
water power art in California was made 
by Lester A. Pelton who crossed the 
plains in 1850 and engaged in mining 
for about fourteen years. Pelton built 
many of the old time water wheels but 
being a true engineer, he was never sat- 
isfied with the small proportion of the 


power of falling water that the old 
“hurdy-gurdy” wheels were able to ex- 
tract. After many experiments Pelton 
developed and patented the form of 
bucket which now bears his name. Pel- 
ton’s invention almost exactly coincides 
with the beginnings of commercial elec- 
tric development. In 1881 of the eight 
commercial electric stations operating in 
the United States, two of these were in 
California, one, a plant at the corner of 
Fourth and Market Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, is believed to be one of the first 
electric lighting central stations estab- 
lished in the world. 

The possibilities of electric transmis- 
sion were disclosed in California by the 
successful completion, November 28, 
1892, of an electric line running from 
San Antonio Canyon to the village of 
Pomona, a distance of 13.7 miles. 

California in early days was a state 
populated by adventurous spirits of the 
world. These were men not bound to 
tradition . . . new forces were present in 
a new country. Problems were solved as 
they came up . . . with little attention 
paid to the “impossible,” frequently the 
“impossible” was done. California had 
little fuel . . . the great oil fields had 
not yet been discovered when hydro-elec- 


tricity came upon the stage. The state, 
however, was rich in potential water 
power. There seemed to be an inexhaus- 
tible supply. To commercialize the trans- 
mission of electric power over long dis- 
tances was an urgent necessity of the 
time and one of the pioneer promoters 
of this big idea was Professor Baldwin 
of Pomona College. He went east to 
put the big idea before principal elec- 
trical companies in the east because 
equipment was needed . . . and met with 
disappointment everywhere, but Profes- 
sor Baldwin was persistent and astute, 
and he finally found a manufacturer 
who was willing to supply the equip- 
ment and construction went ahead. The 
professor was one of those persistent pio- 
neers who made his dream come true, a 
truly dramatic accomplishment! 
Against this thirteen mile line of those 
days, consider—Colgate to Sacramento, 
76 miles September 1899. Colgate to 
Oakland, 142 miles, April 1901; Big 
Creek to Los Angeles, 273 miles, May 
1923, “and it probably now and then 
happens,” says Mr. Miller, “that elec- 
tricity generated in the Rush Creek 
plant of the Southern Sierras Company 
travels through San Bernardino and El 
Centro to Yuma, 517 miles away. 





Architecture of the Night 


(See plate illustration on page 196, this issue) 


F | sr manai re OF THE NIGHT is a 
term said to have been first used 
in connection with the lighting of the 
magnificent Exposition buildings in the 
City of San Francisco, in 1915. In de- 
signing these structures, architects for 
the first time gave careful consideration 
to exterior lighting. 

The high intensity lighting of streets 
with scientific design and ornamenta- 
tion, also had its inception at the Expo- 
sition. It surely must be gratifying to 
those men who planned this original 
work to see how well they builded, for 


fifteen years have elapsed, but still their 
work stands surprisingly modern and 
up-to-the-minute! 

“Street lighting has been installed on 
the Pacific Coast to a greater extent in 
recent years than in any other section of 
the world,” states William F. Raber, 
vice-president and general manager of 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company. “Our larger cities compare 
favorably in intensities of street illum- 
ination with metropolitan centers any- 
where. 

“Today our communities, through the 


flood-lighting of buildings, the use of 
high intensity street illumination, to- 
gether with well-lighted airports and 
air travel beacons, are taking on a new 
and definite form at night. No longer 
are they merely ‘dotted areas’. The clos- 
ing of a switch creates a new picture, 
one of massiveness, a picture more in- 
delible than its daylight view. Buildings 
whose gray side walls reflect the subdued 
light from the street are crowned with 
well lighted upper stories. They stand 
out with impressive grace and dignity. 
Such is ‘Architecture of the Night’.” 
= | 
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THE SUN GOD CHILDREN — By James 
Willard Schultz and Jessie Louise Donald- 
son. Houghton Mifflin Company. 255 pp. 
$3.00. 

O MUCH that is utterly false having been 
~ written concerning the Indians, there is 
the greater place for such books as “The 
Sun God’s Children,” an interesting study of 
the Blackfeet Indians. Those who find the 
ethnology of the first chapter difficult should 
begin with the second, “Real Food,” which 
may make them sigh for a Blackfeet bill of 
fare. The flesh of the buffalo, elk, deer, an- 
telope, big horn, and moose was “real food,” 
certain berries were “sacred food,” while 
grains and vegetables were “useless food.” 
Some of the chapters devoted to the mythol- 
ogy of Indians, interestingly told, will hold 
the younger readers spellbound. The authors, 
James Willard Schultz, who lived as a mem- 
ber of the tribe and can therefore speak with 
authority, and Jessie Louise Donaldson, have 
presented their material well. Their insist- 
ence upon the high character and ethical 
ideals of the Blackfeet shows them exactly 
as the actor William S. Hart knew them in 
his boyhood days in Minnesota. In his auto- 
biography, ‘‘My Life East and West” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), Hart pays high tribute to Black- 
feet integrity and standards of personal 
morality. 

Resemblances between primitive beliefs 
attract the attentive reader as well as the 
scientist. Itokin Inota’s protection in danger 
makes one think of Telemachus directed by 
Athena in the form of an eagle, for the In- 
dian was protected by a feather-legged hawk 
that in his hour of supplication came to him 
and promised always to aid him. Those who 
are looking for real Indian material to pre- 
sent to groups of young people will welcome 
“The Sun God’s Children.” 

The many full-page illustrations are by 
Winold Reiss. The pictographs are of espec- 
ial interest. 

Laura Beiy Everett. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS—By Allen Tate. New 
York: Minton, Balch and Company. 


A= neglected for many years, but 
£4 now brought to notice, is Jefferson 
Davis, who has played somewhat the same 
role among American historians as Richard 
the Third in English history. The book un- 
der review opens in medias res at the elec- 
tion of Davis to the Southern Presidency. 
Davis did not seek the nomination. After 
resigning from the United States Senate he 
went direct to his home. One afternoon he 
was handed a telegram stating he had been 
elected President of the Confederate States. 
Without delay he packed his bag and went 
to Montgomery, Alabama, first capital of the 
Confederacy. The night he arrived in the 
city, Yancy, the great orator, introduced him 
to the people by simply saying: 
“The hour and the man have met!” 





ooks 






Tate comments on the fact that the three 


ardent upholders of secession, Toombs, 
Yancey and Rhett, were overlooked for 
Davis. Rhett had no popular following, 


Yancey was merely an orator, and Toombs 
was given to violent fits of rage which he 
could not control. 

The Lower South, Mr. Tate points out, 
was settled largely by people from Virginia 
who, becoming poor, had either to sell their 
slaves or move to some other place where liv- 
ing was cheaper,—to Tennessee or Alabama. 


Erroneous ideas prevail concerning edu- 
cation in the South before the Civil War. 
In elementary education, the North was 
slightly superior, but in 1860 there were in 
the South 11,000 students in colleges, whereas 
in the North, even with Harvard and Yale, 
college students numbered something over 
3,000. It took Agassiz several years to make 
up his mind to leave Charlestown for Har- 
vard. 

Tate states that the ultimate responsibility 
for slavery rests upon the native operators 
who drove their fellow Negroes in hordes to 
the coast. By 1850 there were some two 
million in the South widely scattered, and 
the original tribal differences were amal- 
gamated almost beyond recognition. 


Jefferson Davis was born June 3, 1808, in 
Toddy County, Kentucky, not far from the 
Tennessee border. He was named “Jeffer- 
son” for the current president. When the 
boy was still small, the family moved to 
Mississippi. At seven years of age he was 
sent to the school of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
in Kentucky, where the future president re- 
ceived the foundation of his education from 
the Dominican Fathers. When he was four- 
teen, he went to Transsylvania University, 
at Lexington, the largest and without doubt 
the best university in America at that time. 
In 1824 Davis received a commission to 
West Point. The young man found life at 
the academy extremely irksome, and slighted 
his regular studies for miscellaneous read- 
ing. Mr. Tate gives evidence of his scholar- 
ship when he tells the reader that one of the 
books studied at the academy was by a 
Judge Rawle of Pennsylvania, who held, 
“The secession of a state from the Union 
depends on the will of the people of that 
particular state.” Davis was especially in- 
terested in the theory of government, and, 
like Roosevelt, read very widely on history. 


Three great faults handicapped Davis as 
President, according to Tate: He did not 
keep in touch with the people of the Con- 
federacy; he interfered too much in military 
affairs, retaining the power in his own 
hands instead of appointing, early in the 
war, a commander in chief, Lee or Jackson, 
for example; and he pursued an over-cau- 
tious policy coupled with procrastination. 
He had a fatality for doing things after the 
chance of success was gone: the North was 
invaded too late, General Bragg was not re- 
moved until the Confederacy had been cut 
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in two, really strenuous endeavors for a 
foreign alliance were started only after 
Gettysburg, and Johnstone was assisted after 
Sherman had reached the sea. 


Yet despite all his faults and failings— 
and they were not few—this book makes us 
appreciate the herculanean tasks which con- 
fronted the Confederate leader, and we ad- 
mire the courage, perseverance and self- 
forgetfulness which he brought to the task. 
When Lincoln visited Richmond after its 
fall, he asked to be shown the white square 
house where Davis had lived. The President 
picked his way to Davis’s chair, where he 
sat down and meditated for several minutes. 
This book makes clear the opinion Abraham 
Lincolu held of Jefferson Davis. 

Cyri CLEMENS. 


A PARTY OF BACCARAT—By Donn 
Byrne. The Century Company. 212 pages. 
Price $1.25. 

HAVE been the innocent bystander of the 

western world,” Donn Byrne wrote, sev- 

eral months before his death, to his good 
friend, an English publisher, “as you know 
yourself, as much at home playing baccarat 
at Cannes at the high tables as playing fan 
tan with Chinese laundrymen in a_ back 
street in Panama .. .” So it is obvious, he 
turned his knowledge of baccarat to brilliant 
account in this book. 

“A Party of Baccarat” is a glittering pen 
picture of the gaming tables in the baccarat 
rooms of a French Casino. Here in the “hot, 
scented rooms, where the cigarette smoke 
hung like a cloud beneath the roof,” is 
Angie, an American girl with warm blue 
eyes and real golden hair. Angie is gam- 
bling and enjoying it, too, when she hears a 
quiet voice say: “Hello Angie!” 

Morrie Sullivan is standing there, her old 
sweetheart of two years ago in America that 
already seems dim and far away. Morrie 
loves her and has come to take her back 
home but there are obstacles. There is Dari- 
ano, the rich Greek banker who wants to 
marry her and moreover he is approved by 
the girl’s mother, Mrs. Turnbull, who has 
“picked up a new set of values” since her 
sojourn in Nice. She reminds Angie that 
Dariano is a great banker, a great financier, 
and they are beginning to need more money. 

“He is old. He is fat,” retorts Angie and 
she goes on gambling. She finds the game of 
baccarat fascinating until she loses a large 
sum... and there was that awful night the 
young Pole killed himself under her eyes, 
“and Dariano, whose luck had killed the boy 
had never fluttered an eyelid,” then she 
knew she could never marry the Greek. 

Angie, the young American beauty, her 
mother who loves to dance with young men 
in the cafes, Morrie the wholesome young 
American, Dariano, the dignified, powerful 
banker, the gaming tables, the millions . of 


(Continued ou Page 217) 
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The Test 


(Continued from Page 210) 


in the boom by the first of May, or be- 
fore, I am going to give you a bonus that 
will equal any raise Harris might pay. 
It’s only fair to you. What do you say?” 
A broad grin spread over Ben Rivers’ 
face as he turned to his crew. They in 
return grinned and chuckled among 
themselves. Clem waited. Soon a man 
spoke up proudly. “To ’ell with Duncan 
and Harris! Let’s get them logs down!” 
“Then to the woods,” whooped Ben, and 
as one the men went into the timber. 
Ben tarried a moment. “The boys are 
with you,” he chuckled. ““They will cut 
logs now.”’ Clem smiled and nodded. He 
watched the men as they went jovially 
into the forest. Turning he glanced down 
the river trail. Duncan was leading thir- 
ty men toward town. Grimacing he went 
into his office. The loss of half his crew 
would give Egans a two weeks’ advan- 
tage over him. Could he make it up? 


HE arrival of Carrich the following 

day indicated that Duncan had made 
his discharge public gossip. Yet Clem 
only smiled in his good-natured, affec- 
tionate way. And to the old lumberman 
it seemed that he had no worries. ‘““You’ve 
fired half your crew,” was Carrich’s 
greeting. ““What’s wrong?” 

“There is nothing wrong now,” Clem 
answered. “I didn’t want troublemakers 
in my camp so moved them on. We're 
cutting just as many logs without them.” 

Carrich frowned. “But there are no 
men to be had, and them logs have to 
be at the mill on time, troublemakers or 
otherwise,” he admonished. “And have 
you forgotten about—” 

Clem broke in with a laugh. “That’s 
what I was thinking about all the time.” 

“But,” the gray haired lumberman 
protested, “you have only half a crew. 
What are you going to do for men. You 
had better try and get Duncan and his 
men back.” 

“No, they’re through here. I’ve sent 
for thirty men that won’t come around 
every morning and ask for more money,” 
Clem replied, meeting Carrich’s quiz- 
zical gaze. ‘““They will be here the first 
of the month. That will make me a full 
crew. Then, too, that extra pay- roll 
money you spoke of will go to them in 
bonuses if the logs are at the mill on 
time, or before.” 

Carrich meditated a moment. Then 
asked: “Are you sure of the men?” 

“A letter came yesterday. They will 
be here.” 

Carrich smiled a little. He was re- 
lieved. Clem was proving himself. Yet— 
“Egans is speeding things up at the mill. 


At the rate he’s going he will finish up 
two or three weeks ahead of schedule,” 
he said, not a little uneasy. “You are 
going to be behind, and according to 
agreement you can’t put on more than 
sixty men.” He paused a moment. “Of 
course offering that bonus will help you 
greatly.” 

Clem reflected. It was both good and 
bad news, and would force him to urge 
his men to greater endurance. Then, too, 
Egans had the advantage. If winter lin- 
gered and the ice stayed, he would have 
to wait until it went out, even if the cut 
was ready for the drive, while Egans 
could go right ahead. 

“Only one of us can win,” he said 
mildly. “But—if everything goes right, 
and the ice goes out, I'll give Egans a 
race for his money.” 

“It’s up to you, Clem. I’ll keep you 
posted,” Carrich replied, and after sev- 
eral minutes of fatherly advice departed. 

Clem Russell stood and watched the 
sleigh bear away the only father he had 
ever known. When it had disappeared 
from his ken he turned, shook his head 
slightly in distressed thought, and re- 
turned to his office. 

The thirty men arrived on the first. 
They were big, jolly, and experienced 
loggers. Clem explained the race for 
company manager, and they went into 
the woods with a will. Clem had faith 
in them, and as the days rolled by and 
dreary winter months passed, he realized 
his faith had been well rewarded. 


HEN came a day when the winter’s 

work was ended. Ten million feet of 
timber was piled on huge rollways on 
the banks of the Whipple River, ready 
for the journey to the mill. As if nature 
recognized the situation, rain began to 
fall. The snow disappeared, the ice be- 
gan to rot, and the river to rise, while 
sixty men were anxiously waiting for 
the word to tumble the rollways into the 
swollen stream. 

On the first Saturday night in April 
Ben Rivers returned from his weekly 
trip downriver. “Egans will finish in an- 
other day,” he told Clem soberly. “It 
will be a close finish. I think we had 
better roll ’em in the water tomorrow. 
We can tie up until Monday morning.” 

Clem hesitated. He knew the men 
were as anxious to start the drive as he. 
It meant nearly two months extra pay 
to them. “No, we'll not steal a march 
on Egans. We'll wait until dawn Mon- 
day morning.” Ben grunted his disap- 
proval, but nodded his approval. “All 
right,” he murmured, then he looked 
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steadily at Bass Clem. “But from talk 
about the yards, Egans may run tomor- 
row—on Sunday. What’s fair for him 
is fair for you.” Clem had not asked the 
men to work Sundays, and he would not 
now. There had been nothing said about 
Sunday work, and if Egans ran tomor- 
row and won—well and good. 

The big river pig still parried. After 
pulling steadily on his pipe for a few 
moments, he remarked: “I saw Duncan 
and a couple of his friends in town. I 
didn’t get a chance to talk to him, but I 
did get a word with one of his friends. 
Clem looked up with pacific interest. 
“Did he say how they liked Harris?” 
he queried. “They didn’t get a chance to 
find out,” Ben replied with a broad 
grin. “Seems Harris never offered more 
money, and even refused to hire Duncan 
or any of his men. The man I talked 
with said that Duncan lied to the men, 
and when they found it out they broke 
from him. But it’s being hinted that 
most of them are about and still speak 
to Sandy when they meet.” 

“From now on they’ll probably not 
listen to Duncan, and settle down to 
honest work,” Clem observed, his 
thoughts more on the coming drive than 
on Sandy Duncan. Ben yawned and 
grunted: “Hard to say. They’ve been 
listening to Duncan for a long time.” 
He heaved himself to his feet and turned 
to the door, paused, then again faced the 
boss of the camp. “Sure you don’t want 
to change your mind about rollin’ them 
logs into the river tomorrow?” he asked 
hopefully, yet hesitatingly. Clem smiled 
at his loyal foreman and shook his head. 
“Tell the boys we'll get an early start 
Monday morning.” 

At dawn Monday morning the woods 
resounded as the crew started the huge 
rollways into the river. The drive was 
on. Clem, gripping a pike pole, rode the 
boom. The river was high, but was still 
in its banks. The biting chill of early 
spring was in the air. Attention was on 
the drive. Each man knew it would take 
careful handling to get the drive down 
that day. And there were plenty of 
handicaps between the camp and the 
mill. 

Ben Rivers was nose boss. He knew 
the river—had made many a drive. Now 
as Clem stepped close to him he looked 
up grinning. “She’s going fine,” he an- 
nounced, gleefully. “If we don’t hang 
up on the Jackknife Bend we’ll make the 
mill by sundown.” 

The Jackknife was run without a mis- 
hap and just before sundown they came 
within sight of the mill. Clem was with 
Ben on the nose. Both looked eagerly 
toward the mill. There had been no 
word from the mill and they were an- 
xious as to the outcome. There came no 

(Continued on Page 220) 
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francs that change hands at the flick of a 
card... all are skilfully combined in a very 
entertaining story. 

Shane Leslie says that in modern litera- 
ture, Donn Byrne stands as the beau sabreur 
who led the reaction to “Main Street,” and 
all the other mean and meaner streets in 
which other authors have delved for their 
muddy material. . . . Donn Byrne, who was 
born on Manhattan Island, chanted the cru- 
sade of romance and the recovery of the 
holy sepulchre of story telling. 

The lyric Donn Byrne is better known for 
his beautiful singing prose but when he does 
write of the obvious, he does it brilliantly 
and entertainingly, hence we have this vivid 
picture of modern life on the Azure Coast of 
the Mediterranean, “A Party of Baccarat.” 

Grace TaLsoT HabLey. 





CREATING THE SHORT STOR Y—A 
SYMPOSIUM ANTHOLOGY—Edited by 
Henry Goodman. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 508 pp. 


“(JHE crRITIC must make his theory of trag- 

‘te chime with the new poet’s poem,, 
not with the poem of the theory,” says 
Spingarn. Henry Goodman, instructor in 
Hunter College, New York, has hit upon the 
interesting idea of presenting the theories of 
more than twenty successful authors as to 
how they write their stories. In a thoughtful 
introduction of nearly forty pages the editor 
discusses the question as to whether the short 
story can be taught. He is not didactic. He 
presents a good working hypothesis. With a 
saving sense of humor he comments on the 
variety of opinions expressed. 

A first reading of the book reminds one of 
a group of successful cooks who attempt to 
give their recipes. For cake one says you 
need eggs, butter, sugar, baking powder, 
milk, flavoring, and sifted flour. You ask for 
the proportions and receive are reply: 

“Dere’s where you have to use gumption!” 

There is material for an essay on each 
author’s discussion of his work as contrast- 
ed with his writing as it appeals to the 
reader. Ruth Suckow, for instance, demand- 
ing “a balance of the conscious and subcon- 
scious,” distrusts the actual incident as well 
as the intellectual idea. Mr. Goodwin en- 
titles her answer “Away from Actuality.” 
This seems hardly suitable, as her claim to 
recognition rests upon her ability to give her 
readers actuality. The suggestion of Ben 
Ames Williams’ notebook is valuable; his 
excellent stories are “the proof of the pud- 
ding.” Charles Caldwell Dobie tells of the 
beginning of a number of his best-known 
stories. Those who are wearied by Hemin- 
way’s banalities may read with amusement 
his directions for writing a story: “I got the 
idea for working on an AE. bus in Paris 

. If the above is not practical for the 
pupils perhaps they could substitute Fifth 
Avenue bus for AE. bus .. . drug store for 
cafe. I believe there would be little differ- 
ence except that they might not be permitted 
to write in a drug store.” Truly, there would 
be little difference, and one mentally adds 
“The Killers” to the list of stories “what 
had not ought to have been wrote.” 

While a few of the stories are ephemeral, 
the choice on the whole is excellent. One is 
glad to find Richard Connell’s delightful 
Story, “A Friend of Napoleon,” and Ring 





Lardner’s revealing “Champion,” in which 
the real prizefighter is set forth against the 
hero of press dispatches. Lardner’s burlesque 
directions for writing the short story are 
most diverting. “Creating the Short Story” 
is a wholesomely stimulating aid to being 
one’s self in writing, and will be kept near 
at hand on many working book shelves. 


Laura Bev Everett. 


GOLD RUSH DAYS WITH MARK 
TWAIN—By William R. Gillis, with an 
Introduction by Cyril Clemens. Charles 
and Albert Boni. 264 pages. Price $4.00. 


NYTHING touching the life and work of 

Mark Twain is eagerly read. This most 
recent book by one of Mark’s associates, and 
who worked side by side with him in the 
mines and elsewhere, carries a fund of here- 
tofore unpublished information regarding 
the great humorist and his life in California. 
William R. Gillis, whose death occurred a 
few months since, was a life-long friend of 
Clemens and until his death was custodian 
of the Mark Twain cabin near Tuttletown 
in the Sierra foothills. Gillis first met Clemens 
in the early sixties when the latter visited 
Angel’s Camp. 

Cyril Clemens, relative of Mark Twain, 
now a resident of California, president of 
the Mark Twain Society, had many close 
visits with Mr. Gillis, and was thus able to 
enter into the spirit of the delightful intro- 
duction he has made to the book. The vari- 
ous chapters in the volume touch upon per- 
sonal incidents and experiences, giving back- 
ground of the life of Steve Gillis, brother of 
William, and also close friend of Mark 
Twain. There are pen-pictures of the San 
Francisco of the fifties; the work of the 
vigilantes; life at the mines, and circum- 
stances and incidents that developed into 
what were Mark Twain’s most notable writ- 
ings. The illustrations are by H. Giltenkamp 
and are wood cuts of extreme interest. The 
book is attractively printed and bound. 





TWO BOOKS FROM HENRY HARRISON 
—Publisher 

T IS ALWAYs a pleasure to pick up a book 

from this publisher. Whatever the content 
may be, and it must be confessed that not 
everv book bearing Harrison’s imprint seems 
worth the publishing, there is consistent ad- 
miration for his artistry of typography and 
binding—to say nothing for the striking blurb 
sheets which too often serve a weary re- 
viewer in lieu of the book’s reading. This 
is true of the two volumes of verse not at 
hand: This My New Enaland, by George 
Seott Gleason; and They Rise Accusing, by 
Clyde Robertson—volumes well printed and 
excellently dressed. 


The first of these publications is one of 
the pleasantest collections of poetry which 
this reviewer has seen of recent months: in 
part, perhaps, because it sings in such splen- 
did sincerity ci nature out-of-doors, partly 
hecause of the very craftmanship of the poet. 
Made up in great part of expressions in the 
freer form of modern poetry, there is never 
the impression that such expression is forced. 
Tt is natural, inevitable—and most obviously 
based upon a thorough grounding in the 
technique of poetry. This is not to say that 
Mr. Gleason’s technique is perfect; there 
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DAINTY CHINESE MAIDS 


“Overland 
Limited” 


SAN FRANCISCO meets Chicago in 
58 hours of luxurious travel via the 
“Overland Limited.” Color-bearer of 
the first of the Four Great Routes, 
this gracious train is famed through- 
out the world. 

All-Pullman, extra-fare, of course. 
That its equipment and appointments 
are the best today can fashion, you 
rightfully assume. And this exclusive 
touch—dainty Chinese Maids, gaily 
garbed, to serve you. 

When you go East at the low sum- 
mer fares, the “Overland Limited”’ 
will speed you to Chicago hours ahead 
of any other train, Take advantage of 
Southern Pacific’s option to go one 
way, return another, onthe “Overland 
Limited,” “Golden State Limited,”’ 
“Sunset Limited” or “Cascade.” 





eng sm pee 
mer roundtrips in effect 
May 22 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31; 


Atlanta. . . . $113.60 


Chicago. . . . 90.30 
Kansas City . . 75.60 
New York City 151.70 
New Orleans . 89.40 


Via SHasta Route, slightly more 
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San Francisco 
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FAR SIGHTED MEN 
AND WOMEN 
WANT 
SAFE SECURITIES 


IHOUSANDS of men and women 

are providing for the future—and 
its uncertainties— by investing their 
money—or some part of it—in securi- 
ties which combine attractive yield with 
sound security. It is essential that they 
invest through a House which has a 
proven record of successfully handling 
large and small accounts. 

It will be interesting to many inves- 
tors to know the Straus policy of in- 
vestment counsel to clients. For many 
years we have provided sensible and 
impartial advice to all types of inves- 
tors. We make no distinction in degree 
or service between the large investor 
and the small one. 


Write for our booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Specify Booklet G-1130 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Securities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 

Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 

STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 

New York 

STRAUS BUILDING 

Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
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are deficiencies—and doubtless these are al- 
ready evident to the writer, now that the 
verse is in print—but after all there are few 
writers who are free from these mental 
lapses. There is a tendency toward the over- 
use of loved words and phrases; in evidence 
whereof Mr. Gleason’s constant recurrence 
to auburn: auburn call, auburn afternoon, 
burl your auburn, shards of auburn, auburn 
hedgerows, auburn leaves, auburn autumn, 
auburn stubble—each one lovely enough in 
itself but becoming something of an annoy- 
ance in a collection. 

That is a minor fault. The collection as a 
whole is a delight to anyone who can respond 
to Mr. Gleason’s evident joy in nature. Just 
an extract or two as an example of the 
volume’s charm: 


SPARROWS 


You are the rags of a beggar 
Torn by the wind, 

Bending for precarious bread; 
You are music 

Frozen to a chirrup; 

You are the grey of the dawn; 
You are the dust of all summers. 


PINIONS 


The ravished wing 
That vibrant cries 
Within the leash 

Of falcon skies; 

Now falls, now falls, 
Now breathes, now dies. 
Yet for a little moment 
Tee-whit, tee-whit, 

The throat warbles, 
The feathers flit. 


at OTHER volume has less appeal. The 
included poems seem less carefully chosen, 
too much a miscellany, ranging from sheer 
sentimentality to expressions surprisingly good. 
There is a lack of freshness in theme, too 
much of conventional treatment, too much of 
the obvious, too great a use of the cliche. It 
is evident that what Mrs. Robertson needs 
is a firm editor who will eliminate from her 
writings those things unworthy of her very 
real talent. Why should such a sentimental- 
ity as the following be included with such 
real poems as the two with which this re- 
viewer closes his estimate. 


LONG AGO LAND 
In the Long Ago Land, near the River of 


Tears, 
Blooms a garden untouched by the ravage 
of years. 
At Ath FER NSS fe Ath At Mth SESE 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-fire, marine and auto- 


mobile-in Pacific Coast States 





Here the peonies tall bend their chaste heads 


of white 
To blush with the kiss of pink-petaled de- 
light. 
And one whom I love, long asleep in her 


grave, 
Walks the paths as of old while the peonies 
wave. 


There’s another stanza, but this is suff- 
cient. And no doubt there are many to whom 
this has great appeal. The reviewer prefers 
this in spite of obvious cliches: 


SKELETON OF SPRING 


The sumac flames, the dead leaves sigh, 
Deep gloom o’er spreads the wind-swept sky. 


Black rotting vines bestrew the ground, 
The dry grass creaks with ghostly sound. 


’Neath trees like withered mummies old 
Grey shrouds of dust rank weeds enfold. 


The fields lie spent: How short their reign 
These lifeless stalks that once were grain. 


Above, below, the ravaged earth 
A tomb of husks where once was birth. 


I hate this inert, sapless thing, 
This shriveled skeleton of Spring. 


Or this: 


THE NIGHTGOWN OF QUEEN BESS 


With cowelled neck and stiff wristband, 

A chaste austerely fashioned thing, 

Whose frigid folds through dreamland stalked 
The stifled flesh where memories cling 

To pagan gowns of ancient lore 

That swooning Cleopatra wore. 


Harry Noyes Pratt. 


IN SEARCH OF AMERICA—By Lucy 
Lockwood Hazard. Thomas Y.Crowell Com- 
pany. 586 pages. Price $3.75. 


py WHO KNOW Lucy Lockwood Hazard’s 
the “Frontiers in American Literature,” 
by Crowell, will gladly welcome this more 
recent book, “In Search of America.” Some- 
how Dr. Hazard has the ability to go to the 
bottom of her subject through research 
sources, thus giving her work a distinctly 
scientific trend. While, at the same time, her 
writing is couched in such phrasing as to 
lend color and interest throughout. The pres- 
ent volume is unique in that there is includ- 
ed in each section or part a number of selec- 
tions from recognized authors, with an in- 
troduction preceding each section, thus bind- 
ing the book together. 

Part One of the book has to do with biog- 
raphy—the time, the place and the men being 
one; and “The American Looks at Himself 
and His World,” chapter two. Chapters three 
and four of this part deal respectively with 
“The Immigrant Looks at America,” and 
“Biographers Look at Americans.” Part Two 
covers the subject of history; Part Three, 
folk song and story; Part Four, locality; 
Part Five, criticism. While the book is in- 
tended primarily for college students, it may 
readily be used by senior high school students 
as reference, and it will be found useful for 
the general reader, and upon the shelves of 
every library. Each section is followed by an 
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exceedingly comprehensive bibliography and 
a valuable index closes the book. The selec- 
tions chosen by Mrs. Hazard to illustrate her 
thesis cover both prose and verse. 





CONCERNING CONDENSED NOVELS 


Speers UNIversiITY Press has done a real 
s_) service in publishing a letter dated May 
30, 1870, and written by Bret Harte to James 
R. Osgood and Company. The letter has to 
do with the question of copyright of the 
“Condensed Novels,” which matter seems to 
have been under discussion. Bret Harte 
brings out that the material for the book 
was sent to A. Roman & Co., with directions 
to arrange for its publication. G. W. Carle- 
ton brought out the book but Bret Harte was 
not pleased with its appearance, and direct- 
ed the agent of the Overland Monthly in 
New York to secure the release of the manus- 
cript from Mr. Carleton. Difficulties fol- 
lowed. As Harte explains, he was unfamiliar 
with the methods of handling contracts be- 
tween author and publisher and asks Osgood 
and Company for suggestions. 

There is a facsimile of a portion of the 
letter, used as a frontispiece, giving some 
valuable historical data regarding Bret 
Harte and his early connection with the 
Overland Monthly, and other matter rela- 
tive to “The Condensed Novels.” The bro- 
chure is attractively printed and bound. 
The edition consists of of 150 copies, of 
which 40 are not for sale. 


NEW MAGAZINE has entered the field un- 

der the title of Hesperian. The first, or 
summer, issue came from the press of the 
Stanford University a few days ago. The 
magazine is put out by a couple of Stanford 
University students, as, they say, “in an at- 
tempt to foster the literature and art of some 
little-known Westerners.” The magazine is 
in no way connected with the University 
even though printed by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 


This first issue carries 24 pages and cover, 
although there are no folios in the book. 
There are other modernistic tendencies no- 
ticeable—especially the fact that all type is 
lower case. The only exception to this occur- 
ring in the ads carried on the covers and in 
a few scattered instances through the book. 


There is an article by John Ira Gannon 
treating of Western culture, especially with 
reference to development of the truly West- 
ern literature. 


James D. Haet, one of the editors, his 
associate being Jan Maris, writes a dedica- 
tion and word of introduction for the new 
magazine. The body of. the book however 
devotes itself to George Sterling and his 
work, including an unpublished manuscript 
in the possession of Paul Elder entitled “The 
Black Hound Bays.” There is a rather ex- 
tensive check list of Sterling’s works com- 
piled by Sterling himself in 1925, and here 
brought up to date. One of the pages carries 
a striking head of Sterling by Ralph Stack- 
pole, sculptor and artist of San Francisco. 
Other contributions include an article en- 
titled “What Is Fine Printing?” by Robert 
Grabhorn, a poem by Joyce Mayhew entitled 
“Zeus,” and other interesting material. 

The book is well printed on attractive 
Stock, but it is questional whether, in the 


interest of conservation, we are justified in 
leaving as much white space on the pages 
as one finds in this issue. We fear too that 
the mere fact of being “different” in the use 
of lower case type, etc., is hardly justified. 

The Overland Monthly welcomes the hes- 
perian into the world of letters and is glad 
to offer best wishes and support to the pub- 
lication. The magazine may be purchased at 
all leading book stores in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood and Palo Alto. The sec- 
ond issue is to appear November 5. The 
price per copy is 50 cents. 
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GRAPE HORIZON 
(Continued from Page 198) 


eliminate the losses and sometimes the 
too large profits of commercial operators 
at point of production. He can adopt and 
enforce standards of grade and quality 
which are impossible under other con- 
ditions and which benefit the consumer. 
An orderly distribution of the total crop 
into three consuming channels, raisins, 
fresh grapes and by-products, will put 
the industry back upon a profitable basis. 
Controlled marketing means prosperity 
to those now owning vineyards. 








No Hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as the 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 




















NTINUOUS program of outdoor and indoor 
diversion. 27-acre park, playgrounds, open air 
plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole miniature golf course, 
archery and fencing, flowered pergola walks, cac- 
tus gardens, ping pong tables, all-talking motion 
picture theatre, world-famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing parties, riding, hunting, and all sports. Beau- 
tifully redecorated lobby. 35 smart shops. 


Ambassador convention auditorium seats 7000. Guests 
have privilege of championship 18-hole Rancho 


Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Summer and Fall Rates 
OUTSIDE ROOMS with BATH as low as*® 5 perday 


Write for Obef's Booklet of California Recipes and Informations 
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The illustrated booklet, 
**“VACATION 1930”’ 
with information on 150 summer resorts, 
is now ready. Ask for your free copy. 
Colorful beach resorts on RussianR iver ; 
beautiful Marin; Sonoma Valley and its 
mineral springs; the Eel River region— 
all parts of the Redwood Empire call 
you to outings amidst scenic grandeur. 
Ticket Offices: 65 Geary St. and Ferry Building 
Telephone: DAVENPORT 4000 


Northwestern 
Pacific 


Redwood Empire Route 


General Offices: 65 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 











Harness your vast mind power to your 
problem—then watch results—learn to direct 
the creative forces of your mind. 

The Rosicrucian teachings will show you 
how to use your mental power in gaining 
mastership over yourself and the affairs of life. 


FREE BOOK EXPLAINS 
If you are a sincere seeker for profound 
and helpful knowledge and willing to study 
and evolve daily, you may have, FREE, an 
explanatory and helpful book, postage pre- 
a Write a letter, not 2 post card, asking 
‘or it. 
LIBRARIAN K.D.R. 
eee ee 


SAN JOSE _ CALIF. 
(Perpetuating the Original Fraternity) 











DA venport 3481 
, TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 


619 California Street 
San Francisco, California 
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The Test 


(Continued from Page 216) 


hum of saws ripping through logs, no 
sound, and on activity was in sight. Two 
men’s hopes faded even as the sun sank 
crimson and majestically. Had Egans 
won? 

A mile above the mill John Carrich 
appeared on the shore. He waved to 
Clem and shouted: “Shove ’em ahead! 
Egans broke down on the last log!” A 
roar went up as the news spread down 
the boom. The river pigs labored with 
might and main to speed up—pushing 
on toward the coveted mill. 

A hundred men were gathered along 
the banks of the Whipple when the nose 
of the drive reached the coveted point— 
the boom at the mill. Shore sticks were 
flung out and dogged to trees. The drive 
was tied up at the mill. A moment later 
came the clear singing of a saw biting 
into log. Egans was finishing. his last log. 

“You win, Clem!’ Carrich cried, as 
Clem stepped ashore. “Egans sawed into 
a lot of spiked logs yesterday.”’ “Spiked 
logs!” Clem repeated, incredulously, as 
Ben edged nearer. Their eyes met. “Yes, 
and every time the got fixed up he hit 
another spike. It has taken him two days 
to do one day’s sawing,” Carrich went 
on, as Clem turned to face in the direc- 
tion of the mill, doubt stamped upon his 
face. 

Then from the mill came Mat Egans 
with blood in his eyes, followed by sev- 
eral men. And from the crowd came 
Sandy Duncan and his thirty followers. 
The latter were grinning broadly. “Hel- 
lo, Boss Clem!’ Duncan greeted bland- 
ly, with a six inch grin. “I just knew 
you'd win!” Clem turned to him, smiled, 
and returned pleasantly : “Hello, Sandy!” 
He could not understand the big trouble- 
maker’s sudden friendliness, any more 
than he could the spiked logs. 

Egans stormed up then and confront- 
ed him. His face was distorted with 
fury. His hands knotted into fists that 
swung restlessly at his side. Men crowd- 
ed closer. Each eager to see the outcome. 
“You spiked them logs!” Egans bellowed 
accusingly. ““You spiked them so’s to shut 
me down when you saw you were beat- 
en!’ Clem frowned, then answered: 
“Did you see me, Egans? No. Well—I 
didn’t spike them, nor did I instruct any- 
one to.” “What’s this?” Carrich inter- 
rogated, stepping between the two men. 
But before he could question further a 
man laughed and crowded before Egans. 
It was Sandy Duncan. Egans’ distorted 
face paled a little. He stepped back, but 
men behind him pushed him forward. 
Duncan’s chin was before the mill super- 
intendent’s face. 


“T’ve got something: to say,’”’ Duncan 
announced, and turned a little so as to 
partly face Clem and Carrich. “This rat 
here,” he shook a huge freckled fist be- 
fore Egans’ twitching face, “sent Johnny 
Wells up to the Whipple camp last fall 
to tell me to demand more money, that 
Harris was paying more, or quit. Well 
—lI was fool enough to make trouble as 
Egans requested and got fired—half the 
crew followed me, and we ain’t had a 
day’s work since. Egans lied about Har- 
ris paying more. I know now him want- 
in’ me to make trouble in the camp was 
his scheme to win this race. And now—” 
he faced Egans hotly as the mill super- 
intenden ttried to stop him. “Don’t say 
I’m lying. I’ve got men to swear by me. 
And now, you dirty lying rat, I’m going 
to tell you who spiked them logs. It was 
Sandy Duncan paying off a debt. Now 
what are you going to do about it?” 

Egans was white of face, speechiess. 
His eyes darted about in quick fearful 
glances. He saw Sandy Duncan rolling 
up his sleeves. A split second later a re- 
venging fist shot out and he went down. 

“Stop!” Clem cried, stepping before 
Duncan. The big man stepped back with 
a grin. “He will suffer in humiliation. 
Let him go.” “You’re the boss,” Dun- 
can replied, then, “Let him through!” 
he yelled to his thirty followers as Egans 
started for parts unknown. And turning 
to Clem, he continued: “I’ve cleared 
myself, I guess. How about putting me 
and thirty men to work?” 

“Just a moment,” Clem parried, and 
turned to Carrich, who took the oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

“I’m proud of you, my boy. You are 
now manager of the Carrich Lumber 
Company.” 

Clem thanked him affectionately, then 
turning to Duncan: “Be at the mill in 
the morning, Sandy.” 





THE EYES OF THE BLIND 


AS INDICATING the humanitarian 
trend in our present-day develop- 
ment, and creating an exception to 
hitherto inviolate rules, officials of the 
Southern Pacific company have an- 
nounced that hereafter blind persons ac- 
companied by “seeing eye” dogs will be 
permitted to use any of its trains carry- 
ing coaches, in club cars of Pullman 
trains, on the upper deck of ferry steam- 
ers and on electric trains. 

Special permits will be given each 
person whose daily steps are guided by 
faithful dogs. 
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Ay I introduce you to a very 

M dear friend of mine, Princess 

Blue Bay? She is the daughter 

of old King Neptune and Queen West. 

Men come from far and near to make 
her acquaintance. 

The Spaniards were the first to meet 
her as she sat beside her parents on a 
throne of gold. She is very small in com- 
parison with her mighty parents, so 
many earlier explorers did not see her 
at all. THe Spaniards named this shy, 
gentle, creature, San Francisco. 

My princess has a lovely wardrobe, 
second only to that of her cousin, Spring. 
The morning I made her acquaintance, 
she was clad in a gown of heavenly blue, 
dotted with ships. About her throat hung 
a lovely ornament, the Yerba Buena. On 
her left hand she wore that lovely pearly 
ring, Alcatraz. When I went to dine 
that evening, I nodded “good evening” 
to her. This time her dress was of dark- 
est blue, with rhinestones twinkling in 
the folds. At bed time I whispered my 
“good night” to her, as she lay beneath 
a quilt of night, upon a bed of ebony; 
her head pillowed in the Coast Ranges. 
The moon and the stars kept vigil whilst 
she slept. The western wind sang a gen- 
tle lullaby. 

So you, Sir Reader, wish to make her 
acquaintance? Look carefully after you 
have paid tribute to the King and Queen, 
for those little pages, the Farallones. 
Tell them your mission. If you will 
promise to be very nice, they will open 
the Golden Gate, and lo! There she sits 
on her throne, shy, timid, lovely. 

Stay, Sir Reader, harken to my warn- 


Princess Blue Bay 


By DorotHy May KuHNE 


ing. Do not try for her hand. Princess 
Blue Bay wears the ring, Alcatraz, as a 
sign of her betrothal to the Sun. Fog 
will not have it so. Now and then when 
Sun is not carefully watching, Fog will 
slip down and try to woo the Princess. 
San Francisco is very loyal to her lover 
so the villain is never very successful. 
Beware, Sir Reader! Sun and Fog are 
dangerous enemies. Some day Sun will 
conquer Fog. Some day, when San Fran- 
cisco is older, she will say “adieu” to her 
old home and through the Golden Gate 
she will go to become, “Mistress of the 
Sky by day.” 

The author of “Princess Blue 
Bay,” a student in one of the San 
Francisco high schools, -is showing 
literary ability, and the Overland 
Monthly is pleased to use her very 
excellent bit of writing which re- 
veals imaginative and descriptive 
qualities. She says in a note accom- 
panying the article: 

“IT have always enjoyed the beau- 
tiful San Francisco Bay who has 
been my comrade for the past five 
years. To me she is a lovely maiden 
who lives in a beautiful world. 
Perhaps it was her wealth of rare 
colorings that inspired this compari- 
son to a princess. The story was 
written in the latter part of July, 
1929. It is my first contribution to 
any magazine, with the exception 
of school papers. I am sixteen and 
attend a local high school. It has 
always been my inspiration to do 
my bit in the literary world.” 

—EbirTor. 








THE RIGHT WAY TO BE WRONG 
_ AVOID ACCIDENTS, says the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company, or 
rather minimize them, follow this pro- 
cedure. Hire a girl under eighteen years 
of age, with less than three months’ ex- 
perience in driving a motor vehicle, put 
her behind the wheel of a bus, put the 
bus in reverse gear, have her back it 
through a safety zone, have the street 
wet and slippery, muddy preferred, and 
do all this between the hours of 4 and 
5 a.m. Tuesday. Incidentally it should 
be raining and the bus without tire 
chains, and have the girl driver disre- 
gard all traffic signals. 
lhat’s the recipe as B. G. Wills of 
the Occidental Indemnity Company sees 
it, and as he interprets the accident 
statistics of the California Motor Vehicle 
Department. 
‘Most of the motor vehicle accidents 
occur on Saturday between the hours of 





4 and 7 p.m. on dry streets, or highways, 
in clear weather, in daylight, and with- 
out infraction of the motor vehicle 
laws,” Wills states. 

“The statistical records of the Motor 
Vehicle Department of the state of Cali- 
fornia show that there were 2,011 per- 
sons killed and 31,795 injured in the 
first eleven months of 1929. Thirty- 
eight hundred operators were involved 
in these accidents, 3,300 of whom were 
males; 2,652 of the operators involved 
were guilty of motor vehicle law viola- 
tions and 2,539 of the cars involved 
were defective in some particular. 

“Most of these accidents were caused 
by automobiles while operated by male 
drivers between the ages of 25 and 54 
with two years or more driving experi- 
ence. These operators were apparently 
normal, mentally and physically, and 
were driving passenger cars on straight, 
uncongested streets, in dry weather.” 
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your feet ache 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


in the New Family Size 
Shaker Top Tin 


I. is so easy to shake into your shoes 
this antiseptic, healing powder that 
stops the pain of hot, tired, aching, 
swollen, tender, feet and takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. 


Keep Bow handy for use afese 
walking, dancing, golf ortennis and get 
the benefit of py” in real comfort. 


Allen's Foot-Ease is also put upin the regular 
(envelope) style -. The New Shaker 
top tin is more economical and handy to use. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 60c in 
stamps. Sample mailed free—address Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Great Northern 
je kesass| 
CcCHiic ALGO 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 





RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “ ”*, They return because 
the large rooms, homelike 
environment, » excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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A First Book By a Western Poet 


They Rise 
Accusing 
By Clyde Robertson 


They Rise Accusing is, even at a glance, one 
of the most interesting, sensitive and compe- 
tent volumes of verse to come along in some 
time. Mrs. Robertson’s energy restricts her 
only to good form; amid the exceptional 
fertilities of the book, she includes all the 
popular categories of poetic form: narrative, 
sonnet, lyric, free verse. To each she brings 
conscientiousness and an appropriate theme 
and quality of emotion. $1.50 


Another Notable First Book of 
Poems 


This My 
New England 
By George Scott Gleason 


Mr. Gleason’s poetry always conveys genu- 
ineness, never falling into an artificial, con- 
ventional idiom. His chief susceptibility to 
life is nature and the manner in which man 
grows out of nature, and herein he intimately 
associates himself with it. The sea and the 
prairie engross him. His is the authentication 
and poetic dignifying of farming, fishing, ex- 
ploring, etc. The poems are rugged in their 
fidelity to the honesty of nature. $1.50 


Heralded as a Remarkable Poem 


The Quest and 
im the Temples 
By Marion*MacArthur Laing 


Sacramento Bee: “Mrs. Laing has attempted 
and achieved a courageous task in the writ- 
ing of this book. She will hold in solution a 
series of magnificent lines until a final phrase 
will precipitate her whole thought in a crystal 
of brilliance. To those who care for poetry 
that stands on tiptoe and disregards the 
frivolous, Mrs. Laing’s volume will give much 
pleasure.” $1.50 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street New York 


ll 


PAVIL ELDER'S 


/— ™~239 Post Street 


) ‘San Francisco~~__ 
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Bob MacIntosh 


(Continued from Page 209) 


likely to him that one man’s homestead 
could take in so much territory, and 
when Dave Dutch made a trip down to 
Sacramento, winter of 1890, Bob had 
him look up the records. Sure enough, 
there was no record of any filing on but 
one quarter section of government land 
in Prairie Creek basin. 

So Andrew Jackson Harris filed, and 
in the autumn of 1892 he bundled his 
wife and baby and household goods into 
the new lumber wagon and, hitching the 
cow on to the tailboard, rattled over the 
log roads and plowed through the bogs 
to take possession of the little log cabin 
he had been in ahead to build for them. 
When he got to within seeing distance 
of the’ place, his heart misgave him. It 
was not to be seen. But he drove on, 
hopefully. Cabins in the woods are 
tricky, especially among the hills. One’s 
likely to mistake the bend in the road. 

But he hadn’t mistaken it. When he 
reached the spot, he found his cabin a 
charred heap of ashes. The great pile of 
wood he had cut for their winter’s store 
had been carted away and the lean-to 
shelter for the cow and horses was de- 
molished. The feed he had left stored 
there had been trampled and scattered 
by stock. Even as he stood among the 
ruins of his summer’s labors, despairing 
of hope or justice, a shot split the air not 
too far above his head for warning. The 
baby whimpered, and his wife said, 
“Andy,” and looked at him dumbly. 

They slept that night beside the un- 
packed lumber wagon and in the morn- 
ing turned back on the fifty long, lum- 
bering miles to Eureka and friends. 

When he reached Eureka, there was 
a gathering of the clan. There were the 
three Dutch boys, Alex, Bob and Dave, 
cousins to Bob MacIntosh, and there 
was his pard, Dan Nichols. All were 
from New Brunswick, and not for 
naught had the clan of MacIntosh har- 
ried the English mid the banks and braes 
of auld Loch Lomond. Early in the win- 
ter, six men, well supplied with ammu- 
nition for quail and deer shooting (and 
protection) moved into the valley and 
pitched camp near the junction of Lost 
Man and Prairie Creeks, backed up by 
the hills and the virgin redwood forests. 
It was the worst winter in Bob’s mem- 
ory. A foot of snow lay on the ground 
and they had to break ice in the creek 
to get water. But Bob was a lumberman. 
He had logged in “West Consin,” “driv- 
en sprits”’ on Lake Michigan, and 
worked in the woods around Eureka 
since he came “in” in 1884. So the win- 
ter woods rang with axe strokes and the 


walls of a new cabin began to rise above 
the underbrush that had been cleared 
away to make it room. 

As soon as it became apparent that 
these men were more than hunters, over- 
tures commenced. Chapman and two 
grown sons dropped around to make in- 
quiries soon after the tree-felling had at- 
tracted their attention and words ensued. 
The Chapmans left, threatening to shoot 
it out. They began that evening. A shot 
nicked a tree above Bob’s head where he 
sat by the roaring fire. His men an- 


- swered with a volley into the darkness 


in the direction from which it had come. 
That ended that. The new comers had 
proved to be well armed. 

But Bob and his friends had a dual 
job on their hands. Not only must they 
establish A. J.’s own right to stay there 
—they must get Chapman off. Failing 
this, spring would come, and Chapman’s 
herds feed again on the lush meadow 
grass, Chapman’s reapers garner the hay 
and store it again in Chapman’s barns 
for another winter’s feed. It would be 
devilish difficult to dislodge him ; devilish 
disagreeable to shoot him off. There was 
no use appealing to the law, for Chap- 
man’s power with governmental agencies 
was too well attested by the false entries 
in the Land Office books. They decided 
to demolish the barns which, with the 
well-built house, bore witness to Chap- 
man’s sense of the security of his posses- 
sion. With his winter’s feed gone, it 
would be necessary to drive his stock to 
his own place to prevent their starvation 
and it would be comparatively easy to 
keep them from returning. 

So one night Bob, A. J., Dan, and the 
three Dutches slipped down and, under 
the cover of darkness, set fire to the near- 
est barn. They were able to start a thor- 
ough blaze and escape to the ambush of 
logs before Chapman and his sons woke 
to the danger and came running to put 
out the fire. A rifle shot or two warned 
them back from the blaze and they re- 
treated to the house, from which they 
kept up a guerrilla warfare whenever a 
head showed above a log in the firelight. 

When the fire had died down, the six 
men crept back to their cabin. A night 
or two later they repeated the raid on 
the second barn with the same success. 
Chapman took his stock off the place and 
never tried to rebuild, but the family 
lived on in the house unmolested by the 
owner of the land until he eventually 
sold out his own homestead and moved 
on into Washington. 

In the meantime, when the winter had 


(Continued on Page 224) 
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often minor chords just between the 
stanza of the song and the catchy, popu- 
lar chorus. Those weird twisting of 
chords, those minor strains, redolent of 
the jungle, tickled the ears of the vaude- 
ville audiences, and the composers for 
such audiences saw their opportunity, 
built up whole structures of just such 
unheard-of combinations of chords—and 
the “Blues” were upon us, the “Mem- 
phis Blues,” the “Mississippi Blues,” the 
“Arkansas Blues,” what not! It was a 
genuine step forward; for American 
musical understanding had passed from 
simple melody, through rhythm, to a 
realization of the possibilities of har- 
mony—a distinct progress in musical 
appreciation. 

Then came that bold attempt to per- 
mit the various instruments in the or- 
chestra to “agree to disagree,” to permit 
each instrument to individualize itself to 
an amazing degree. The violins were to 
shriek merrily at all their companions; 
the great bassoon was to croon some 
deep thought in seemingly utter disre- 
gard for all others in the orchestra; the 
flutes and piccolos were to wage a bitter 
battle among themselves; while over in 
one corner the saxophone was to bleat 
and chant and pray like an old-time 
negro “exhorter” moaning over the sins 
of his congregation. And that was jazz. 
And jazz is counterpoint—the most dif- 
ficult and most forward step in musical 


Stephen Collins Foster 
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appreciation and musical creativeness. 
From melody, through rhythm, through 
harmony, to counterpoint—the Ameri- 
can musical understanding has marched 
steadily forward. 

And if Stephen Foster were living to- 
day he would, in all probability, be com- 
posing jazz—and making Irving Berlin 
look to his laurels and royalties. For 
Foster, like Berlin, was attentive to the 
emotional hunger of the common folk; 
he simply expressed for the folk what 
they were vaguely feeling or longing for. 
And in so doing he revealed a power in 
simple melody that places him among the 
genuine poets in the world of music. His 
was not the intricacies of modern coun- 
terpoint; his audience was not trained 
up to such intricacies—and he was never 
very far in advance of his people. Had 
he lived in a day or a nation of greater 
musical culture he might have risen to 
supreme heights as a composer of music 
for the orchestra; for the basis of works 
for such large combinations of instru- 
ments is easily discovered in some of his 
so-called plantation songs. As it was, 
however, he was a pioneer among those 
who have taught the general public, per- 
haps unconsciously, the ever growing 
appreciation for the art of music—the 
creator of 


“Short swallow flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away.” 





Our Literary Ambassador 
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lent literary appointments. The most 
outstanding was that of Walter Hines 
Page to the Court of Saint James in 
1913. Page was born in North Caro- 
lina, and graduated from Randolph- 
Macon College in 1876. While engaged 
in teaching in Atlanta, he had an article 
accepted by the Atlantic Monthly and 
thereupon determined to adopt a liter- 
ary career. In time he became editor of 
the “Atlantic.” In 1899 he helped to 
establish the firm of Doubleday, Page, 
and Company. At the time of his ap- 
pointment by President Wilson, Page 
was editor of ““The World’s Work.” 
President Wilson made another splen- 
did appointment, that of Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan. He was born May 24, 1852, 
and was educated at La Salle Univer- 
sity. In 1878 he became professor of 
English at Georgetown College. From 
1895 to 1907 he held the same position 





at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. During these years spent in 
the classroom his books were appearing 
at regular intervals. “Prelude,” a book 
of verse, came out in 1880, “Songs and 
Sonnets” in 1886, and the “Ghost in 
Hamlet” in 1906. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Denmark by Presi- 
dent Wilson, a position he held until 
1918 with great credit to himself and 
his country. 

In the literary character of its repre- 
sentatives abroad the United States has 
a fine tradition to uphold. It would be 
a great pity if for any reason we allowed 
it to lapse. Our writers and poets deal 
with the souls and minds of men; there- 
fore they are far better able to bring us 
in harmony and keep us so, with foreign 
nations, than bluff business men who 
know only the latest quotation of wheat. 
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Afternoon Tea 


Luncheon 


THE 


GREEN 
GATE 
INN 


(Over Joseph’s) 
233 GRANT AVENUE 
San Francisco, California 
Phone DOuglas 6849 








334 Sutter Street 
luncheon is served 


rom 11-30 to 2.30 


tea from 3tos 








HOME AND ABROAD 


The illustrated literary review, edited by 
E. M. Channing-Renton. Those who wish to 
keep in touch with the most stimulating cur- 
rents of British, American and European 
literature, art, society, travel, etc., are read- 
ers of this unique quarterly, a magazine pub- 
lished like a book. Send for a catalogue of 
“Studies” books, produced by Continental 
craftsmen at Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines (Haut- 
Rhin). Subscription to the review is seventy- 
five cents per copy, or three dollars annually, 
post free. 


“Studies” Publications (U.S. A.) 
224 West Pacemount Road 
COLUMBUS OHIO 
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Lunch Dine 
: In 

| The Spanish Atmosphere 
of Historic California 








207 POWELL STREET 


In the Heart of the Theatre, 
Hotel and Business District 


aimee ee 





Specializing 
in Delicious Hot Breads 
and Fresh Vegetables 


Telephone SUtter 6659 



































Camille’s Tavern 
LUNCHEONS 
| Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 


PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 














BOB MacINTOSH 
(Continued from Page 222) 


broken up, Bob went back to Eureka 
with the Dutch boys and Dan, and filed 
on the quarter section adjoining his sis- 
ter and A. J. And there he has been liv- 
ing ever since, watching the road go 
through and land values rise, growing 
rich from selling timber rights now and 
again, and mellow with the passing of 
the years. If he likes you, which he prob- 
ably will, for have you not the love of 
the wilderness in common? he will in- 
sist that you fill your car with windfalls 
from his orchard, and pick pails full of 
huge and luscious blackberries from the 
vines that make a wilderness of his 
cabin’s door yard. 

So was the wilderness won, by men 
who knew their rights and were not 
afraid of a fight. And these trail blazers 
will still sit by the crackling camp-fire 
and spin their yarns for the greedy lis- 
tener who loves the wilderness enough 
to find them. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS IN 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
: hen JUNE ISSUE of the Sierra Educa- 

tional News features the training 
and achievements of those who have 
been elected to honorary life member- 
ship in the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The list includes Susan M. Dor- 
sey, long Superintendent of Los An- 
geles schools, now connected with Po- 
mona College, and Chairman of the State 
Commission that is studying California’s 
educational system; Will C. Wood, who 
served as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California before assuming 
his present position of State Superinten- 
dent of Banks; Elizabeth M. Sherman, 
recently retired from the Principalship 
of the Jefferson school, Oakland; Fred 
M. Hunter, Chancellor, University of 
Denver, formerly Superintendent of the 
Oakland schools; Richard D. Faulkner, 
who until he laid aside active duties saw 
40 years of continuous service in the San 
Francisco schools; John W. Linscott, for 
half a century engaged in educational 
work in Santa Cruz County; C. L. 
MacLane, President of the State Board 
of Education for California, and for- 
merly President of Fresno State Teach- 
ers’ College; Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Secretary, California Association for 
Thrift and Conservation and Publisher 
of Overland Monthly, and long the 
State Executive Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Halftone 
photographs accompany the “life his- 
tories” of those who have been thus hon- 
ored by the California State Teachers 
Association—an association that led in 
the form of organization that is now 
widespread throughout the nation. 





Overland Monthly 


showing lowes it fasteny peters 
on these lifetime insured 
watches. Thousands eave 
money this way. Write today 


ok TODA AY 
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THE 


TOM-TOM 


A Magazine of Southwestern Verse 


7 As the only all-poetry magazine of 
the Southwest, Tom-Tom offers you 
the very best work of the leading poets 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas. If you are tired of radical 
and “jazz” poetry you will like Tom- 
Tom. Contributors include Mary Aus- 
tin, C. E. S. Wood, Whitley Gray, 
Siddie Joe Johnson, John Knox, Sara 
Bard Field, Arthur Truman Merrill, 
Harry Noyes Pratt and M. F. Knox. 
Tom-Tom is of the Southwest and for 
the Southwest; it is your magazine. 
Your correspondence invited. 


D. MAITLAND Busuey, Editor. 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Subscription $1.00 the year 
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“THE LANGE BOOK” 


So many requests have been received for 
copies of “The Lange Book,” which was 
issued two years ago under caption “The 
Collected Writings of a Great Educational 
Philosopher,” that steps have been taken to 
make available a further supply of the vol- 
ume. The book makes its appeal especially to 
those who are seeking advance thought in edu- 
cational lines. The sections on Junior High 
Schools and Junior Colleges are particularly 
appropriate at this time. School administra- 
tors, librarians, and teachers generally may 
address: 


“The Lange Book” 


Trade Publishing Company 
619 California Street 
San Francisco California 
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“STRANGE WATERS” 


a poem by 


GEORGE STERLING 


heretofore unpublished 


Edition Limited 


GRAHAM RAY BOOK SHOP 


317 Stockton Street 
San Francisco 


$3.00 the Copy 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 





Free Garage 
Free Yellow Taxi 





17 POWELL STREET AT MARKET 
The Heart of the City 


T. E. FARROW W. M. SELL, Jr. 





































Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation — 





Zy Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
"| exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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